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PREFACE 


This small book is intended to be no more than an 
introduction to a subject which might be entitled “ Civic 
Responsibility.” It is hoped that it will serve as a basis 
for discussion, and wiU prove an incentive to further 
reading. The presence of a chapter on Foreign Policy 
may need explanation. It was felt that at the present 
day this was such a vital topic for a democracy that its 
inclusion was justified. 

I am indebted to Mr. J. F. Elam, M.A., Senior History 
Master at Taunton School, for much helpful criticism 
and advice. S. H. C. 

The University, 

Bristol. 




.THE RESPONSIBLE CITIZEN. 

CHAPTER I 

DEMOCRACY 

TNSCRIBED on one of the panels of the Soldiers’ 
Monument in the National Cemetery on the battle- 
field of Gettysburg is part of an address dehvered on 
November 19, 1863, by Abraham Lincoln, when as 
President of the United States he dedicated a portion of 
that battlefield to be set apart for the burial of those 
who fell there in defence of the Union. In that in- 
scription occur the words : “ that we here highly 
resolve . . . that government of the people, by the 
Qpople, for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 
This expression of sentiment and resolve is known and 
quoted by many, who are iinaware either of the identity 
of the speaker or of the circumstances, the middle period 
of a bittejr civil war, and it serves for "a short and easy 
description of that most elusive of all poHtical theories, 
—however it may be expressed in organization — 
“ democracy.” Since the outbreak of civil war in 
Spain, in July 1936, our British parhamentarians and 
pubhc men and women of all political parties have 
denied that it is a conflict of democracy and dictatorship, 
or a clash of opposing “ ideologies.” But it is to be 
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feared that the British people of to-day are so used to 

high-sounding words and phrases from public speakers, 
joumahsts, and lecturers on the that they do not 

pause to consider either their exact meaning or, what is 
more important, their practical implications. Accus- 
tomed to '' democracy ’’ as they are accustomed to the 
postman’s leaving the letters, or the morning delivery 
of milk, or any of the hundred and one things which go 
smoothly enough to make up the pattern of ordinary 
living, they give it as little thought. Bereft of a service 
or a commodity, because of an industrial dispute, those 
not immediately concerned sit up and take notice for a 
time. But soon the trouble is over, the inconvenience is 
removed, and there is a return to the normal” 

This is not a useful attitude to adopt towards our 
present system of government and political organization. 

It is left to the student to puzzle out the niceties of the 
relationship between the “ poMtical sovereign ” and the 
‘‘legal sovereign.” Dicey’s Law of the Constitution is ^ 
not palatable food for the greater part of our electorate 
of over thirty-one millions. And yet, and a world of 
meaning is in that small word, in the last resort eac^ 
one of that large number of voters is important. But 
responsibility is a burden which many of us do not carry 
well, a duty we do not face courageously. To suggest 
to any elector thSt he is responsible for the administration 
in, say, India ^ might make him admit that the responsi- 
bility is more than he tares to accept, and that perhaps 
after all it would be better to have a dictatorship and 
so ease his mind.^ It is, however, hkely that he would 
reply that he left that sort of thing to Parliament ; he 
might even express his attitude by saying that he helps 

^ Cf. The Government of India Act, 1937. 
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to elect lawmakers : he does^not make laws. Faced with 
all the matters for which iix theory he should be made 
accountable, the average voter might well recoil in alarm, 
and ask despairingly, “ What can J do ? ” 

Let us consider these millions of “ Vs ” in relation to 
democracy. There are more than 31 milhon electors, 
that is men and women above the age of twenty-one. 
Here is a multitude of people, each of whom is essentially 
an individual, but perforce Uving in a social group, tiny 
rural parish, or large county borough, compulsory 
members of a ‘‘ nation,” which must have relations with 
other “ nations.” The majority, the figure is uncertain, 
because it is not always easy to define rural and urban, 
probably about five-sixths, live in towns varying in size, 
the remainder in villages and hamlets varying in nature. 
Children of their own inheritance, worked on by numer- 
ous environmental forces — the family, the school, the 
conditions of economic occupation, the contact with 
^ other members of their own immediate social group, 
rich and poor, well or ill — they are deemed to attain 
political wisdom at the age of twenty-one. Many of 
th^m become politically conscious at a more youthful, age, 
but they cannot become poHtically effective until then. 
There is *a dangeii; that, bom into a ready-made world, 
and so much moulded by it, they do not question either 
its purpose, or the vahdity of its organii^ktion when the 
time comes. These milhons are at once the reason and 
the purpose of government, and^here in Great Britain 
they form the mathematical basis of democracy. Leav- 
ing on one side for the moment the question whether 
this leads to a democracy based merely on numbers or 
on wisdom, we must consider what this much-used 
term means in modem days. As a word expressing 
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certain political id^as, democracy ’’ has had a chequered 
career through the ages, but to-day in this country it 
suggests certain positive things. 

The foundation is universal suffrage, though it was 
considered that we were a democracy in the days prior 
to the enfranchisement of women, and even before the 
various Suffrage Acts of last century. One man, one 
vote’’ (though some get two), suggests an equality of 
citizenship, in duties involved and benefits received. 
Political ideas, that is, those accepted and translated into 
action by the governments of the day, have changed 
from generation to generation. From the paternalistic 
outlook of the old Toryism at the beginning of last 
century, through individualism and collectivism, we 
emerge into what is fondly, and perhaps rather glibly, 
called the Social Service State ; a system of guidance 
and control, and of interference in every department of 
hfe, but maintaining private property in things economic, 
and therefore to be contrasted with the Socialist State. ^ 
For some this interference, with all its attendant horrors 
of bureaucracy, is to be resisted at all costs. It is a 
travesty of democracy. For others this state organization 
is not enough. The idea of ‘‘ equality ” is attacked as 
being false, and democracyras we knpw it is" regarded 
as a sham. For if Jack be as good as his master in politics, 
he most certainly is not in matters economic, and we 
are led to consider the criticism that our democracy is 
merely the political cdUnterpart of an economic capital- 
ism which, it is argued, is inherently a system of servitude, 
denying at once and for aU time the possibility of equality. 
To call the system ‘‘ capitalist democracy ” is, it is sug- 
gested, to indulge in a contradiction in terms. 

On this foundation of universal suffrage are erected, 
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or grow and are amenddd as the eh^ging needs of the 
time demand, certain instimtions designed to give ex- 
pression to the people’s will. In this country, of ancient 
origin and almost unbroken continuity, they are King, 
Lords, and Commons. Now of these three, only the 
last can make any claim or pretension to be democratic 
in 'the sense that it is representative. If it h% true that 
the House of Commons can do anything ‘‘ except turn 
a man into a woman, or a woman into a man,” this 
would not matter much, for here would be the sovereign 
body directly responsible to and responsive of the 
sovereign people. But it is not so easy as that. It would 
be idle to deny that the power of the House of Lords, 
in spite of the Parhament Act of 1911, might be put to 
what many would consider grave and undemocratic use. 
Moreover, it would be both unwise and wrong to ignore 
the part which emotion plays in political hfe, and this 
especially in relation to the throne. Although among 
the thoughtful, loyalty is no longer regarded as a 
virtue like piety,” ^ it is at least doubtful if this apply 
to the vast mass of the people. Moreover, it is not part 
cjf their normal education to be taught the interrelation 
between the throne as a poHtical institution and the 
person who for tjie time being occupies it. These points 
of emotional appeal and confusion of thought were well 
brought out in the Jubilee celebrations of May 1935, the 
Abdication crisis of December 193 6, and the Coronation 
festivities of May 1937. These nre Victorian days, 
and the defence of democracy from any possible usurpa- 
tion of power, or an answer to a challenge of ‘‘ Bread 
and Circuses,” would be found in the convention that 
‘‘ the King takes the advice of his ministers. ” 

^ Cf, Sir Sidney Low, The Governance of England (new ed., 1919), p. 278. 
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It is clearly not, desirable tKat we should preen our- 
selves on our representative and responsible government, 
as the expression of this creed of equality and freedom, 
and ignore those elements which, though they may be 
expedient for the times, ^and may, according to some, 
work well, are none the less erected on a foundation of 
privilege. « In this context ‘‘responsible government” 
means what is commonly known as a parliamentary 
executive, where the Ministers of the Crown are all 
members of one or other of the Houses, the majority, 
largely by custom and usage, being in the Commons^ 

In brief, and in theory, this means the responsiveness of 
the Cabinet to the House of Commons, so that no 
government can hold office unless at the same time it 
have the confidence of the Lower House : and that 
m theory the Commons control the Cabinet, whereas 
in practice the situation may easily be reversed and 
the organization of the party system, the use of 
the Whips and the resort to votes of confidence, may ^ 
lead to what is called “ Cabinet Dictatorsliip,” 

It is of course debatable whether “ responsible govern- 
ment ” in this sense be a necessary condition *of demo- 
cratic institutions. It is not the case in the Federal 
Government of U.S.A., where the Pre;sident s ministers 
are not members of either House of Congress, Never- 
theless the American people would strenaously.assert that 
their political organization is a democracy. 

But institutions related to universal suffrage are not 

^ But cf. Ministers of the Crown Act, 1937, which provided that out of 
twenty-one principal members of His Majesty’s Government not more than 
three need be in the Lords. This number does not include either the Prime 
Minister or the Lord Chancellor (Part IL, Sect. 9 (i), {a) and (b)). A 
rearrangement of posts on May 16, 1938, resulted in a Cabinet of twenty- 
two members, of whom six were in the Lords. 
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cEOUgli. There is universal suffrage in present-day Ger- 
many, but no one supposes that that country lives and 
works under other *than a dictatorship. Freedom of 
thought, expression, and action ^ are lacking, and per- 
haps this is the fundamental issue to-day. Man can build 
or develop a House of Commons or of Representatives, 
a Reichstag or a Chamber of Deputies ; he can? organize 
it, amend and improve it, to use it to express the 
people’s wiU. But if there be no freedom for the people 
to meet and to state their wishes, the institution becomes 
a mockery, however well planned. 

Within certain limits the British people remain ‘‘ free ” 
in this sense. In general, so long as they do not tread 
on their neighbours’ toes, commit nuisances, trespass, or 
obstruct the police in the execution of their duty, they 
are free enough to come and go. (It is, of course, a 
‘‘freedom” to make a fortune or to be unemployed.) 
Further than this, they may talk and write as they wish, 
^ but within the restrictions of the various laws of Hbel ; 
they may not be slanderous or defamatory, seditious or 
blasphemous. To describe the situation more precisely 
than this is* not easy, since in the last resort it is left to a 
judge and jury to decide what is and what is not, for 
example,* sedition. This freedom has been the boast of 
Britain for generations (but not of Ireland, when it was 
part of the* United Kingdom), and it is to-day a target 
for all those who, impatient of a slow and unwieldy 
machine and restive because ofr its apparent lack of 
acluevement, would govern without reference. It must 
not be supposed tliat the elector can say what he likes, 
where he hkes, and when he likes. Actually, of course, he 

1 In the summer of 1937 some German citizens were sentenced to im™ 
prisonment for listening-in to Moscow. 

■ tS ■ 
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can, hut may „ be held liable to penalties, if in the 
opinion of the authorities he confuses, however unwit- 
tingly,- liberty with licence. Does" it mean that we are 
free if it come to a test to say and write what will be 
approved by a jury dravm from the middle classes ? On 
occasion, an ancient Act of Parliament may be invoked 
to imprieon a man who is only contemplating addressing 
a meeting^ Faced with any sort of abuse of this freedom 
of speech and of meeting, it is the duty of every citizen to 
help to maintain the Kmg’s peace. But if circumstances 
are such that this duty is beyond the powers of the 
ordinary man or Woman, or if “ natural ’’ passions run 
so high as to make it an impossibility, it is clearly the duty 
of Parhament to take action to safeguard this freedom. 
Such was the situation in 1936, especially in the East End 
of London, where the adherents of opposing creeds were 
in constant clash, where ‘‘ natural passions did indeed 
run high, where disagreement was excited and provoca- 
tion great. For a long time, although tliis disagreement 
constituted a continued threat to what is regarded as a 
fundamental bulwark of the constitution, and more 
practically, additional demands were made on ijie 
Metropolitan police, the Government of the day con- 
sidered that the existing law provide^ all the mecessary 
safeguards. But the position became serious and ugly, 
and as a result 'there came into force as from January i, 
1937, the Pubhc Order Act, 1936, which bans the wear- 
ing of uniforms for 1 political purpose, the carrying 
of offensive weapons and the organization of quasi- 
military forces. ^ Power is also given, with the final 

^ e.^. the case of Mr. Tom Mann in December 1932 : the imprisonment 
was quite legal. 

^ * But expressly exempts stewards* badges, and therefore implies the recog« 
nition of stewards at political meetings. 

(4,664) 16 
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consent of the Home Secretary, for the police to make 
representations, their apprehensions being “ reasonable,” 
for the banning of all or specified processions in any given 
area. The Commons were so convinced of the necessity 
for amenduig the law that they gave the Bib a unanimous 
Second Reading on November i6, 1936. 

It is clearly the duty of a government to gciVem, and 
to do this, it may in certain circumstances confer upon 
itself extra powers, which strike at the very roots of this 
“fireedom,” though it is unlikely that any British 
Govermnent would suspend the Habeas Corpus Acts, 
and even were this done, the result would not be the 
same as the continental “ suspension of the constitutional 
guarantees.” ^ But the Emergency Powers Act of 1920, 
lying dormant but potential on the Statute Book, is an 
illustration of such extra powers for the issuing of regu- 
lations for protecting the pubhc safety and for pre- 
serving the peace. A government will therefore take 
. steps to ensure that the King’s peace shall not be broken, 
if necessary at the cost of curtailment, temporary or 
permanent, of the hberty of the individual. But it 
ncgit the less remains true, that within the limits suggested 
there is a measure of “ freedom ” in contradistinction to 
conditions as they exist income continental countries. 
The “ Rule of Law,” which ensures that each and every 
individual bears the responsibUity for his 6wn behaviour, 
means not only that there is an equality as between 
individuals in the eyes of the law, bhat they cannot plead 
official capacity, or orders of superiors, but also that there 
should be no appeal to force, for the assertion of one’s 
rights, saving always the very hazy and ill-defined right 
of “ self-defence.” 

1 Having no ** constitution,” we presumably have no “ guarantees.” 

(4.664) 17 Z ' 
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This liberty of the persoi; is of paramount importance 
in onr own conception of democracy. “ Politics,” as 
Mr. Bdfour once said, “ is an organized quarrel,” ^ where, 
divided on party lines oi^e set of people tolerates another, 
in the sense that they permit them to live and to advance 
their views. But can there be tolerance of opposing 
views v/hich one considers to be wrong ? For if all 
right-minded people support the Government, dien all 
those in favour of the Opposition must be wrong- 
minded. We do not, of course, push this too far, else 
we might inquire into the politics of the butcher, the 
baker, and the candlestick-maker, and only buy from 
those who, in our view, were politically correct.^ A 
Conservative employer might make it unpleasant, or 
by intimidation impossible, for one of his operatives to 
serve as a Socialist town councillor. 

And yet, if we are not to be indicted on a charge of 
insincerity, how can we be tolerant of things wliich we 
firmly believe to be wrong ? This is a question which • 
should be examined by every one of the electorate. If 
there be any real meaning in democracy, then we do, 
as the sovereign people, tolerate the slums, and poverty, 
and re-armament, and neglect of the sick. Helplessly^ — 

“ What can I do ? ” is a cotifession of failure.* It is not 
easy to see how to be either logical or consistent in this 
matter of polftics, unless one is prepared to deny the 
liberty of the person, and so to weaken this conception 
of democracy. But ito speak of “this conception of 
democracy” is to talk in ideal terms. It remains true 

^ This was said in 1902. Some years later, Sir H. CampbeH-Bannerman 
made the retort to Balfour that “ politics was a task for men and not a sport 
for gentlemen.” 

* Is this the relation between Laboui supporters and the co-operative 
societies ? 

18 
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that the political history of this country, however much 
we dislike reading it, contains many records of the denial 
of liberty, and of the expression of intolerance •on the 
part of those in power. There are examples of this 
within the memory of those living and up to the present 
day. Before the war it was Socialists and Suffragettes, 
during the war conscientious objectors, since the war any 
Communist who happens to fall foul of the police.^ 
How difficult and even unsatisfactory the position may 
become was revealed in the debate on the dockyards 
dismissals on January 26, 1937, when Mr. Greenwood 
moved : “ That tliis House, jealous of the rights and 
liberties of the subject, regrets the action of the Govern- 
ment in dismissing summarily five workmen from their 
employment in the Royal Dockyard without informing 
them of what offence they were accused, or affording 
them any opportunity of making any defence. . . 
The explanation of the First Lord of the Admiralty was 
^ based on a Hst of “ disturbing incidents ” of the nature 
of sabotage. Without any punishment other than dis- 
missal the men were dispensed with. And it was left 
tOuMr. Maxton to point out that for acts imperilling 
men’s lives no punishment was too severe, and that 
“ dismissal from |he dockyards seems to be a descent 
from the sublime to the ridiculous.” There was left an 
uneasy suspicion that the men had been dismissed because 

^ Cf. the answer of the Home Secreta^ to a’question asked in the House of 
Commons on November ii, 1937, for information as to the number of cases 
of assaults on or violent resistance to the police committed respectively by 
Communists and sympathizers during Fascist processions, and by Fascists 
during Communist processions. “ I am informed by the Commissioner of 
Police that during the period from January i, 1936, to October 31, 1937, the 
number of cases of the kind referred to in the Metropolitan police district 
were respectively 104 and 2. I regret that I have no information as regards 
the remainder of the country .” — The Times, November 12, 1937. 

^ , 1 , 9 ' - ■ ■ 
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of their poHticai, probably^ Cbiimiinist, opiaions. Mr* 
W. Gallacher asserted that members of the army and 
navy • could not be won by trying to drown diem/’ 

Equally, of course, the Fascist Party can argue that the 
Public Order Act is a denial of freedom, in that it pre- 
vents a legitimate political organization from putting its 
views before the electorate, whose support it hopes to 
enlist, in a mamier which it thinks may appeal There 
was the accusation that the Government had ‘‘ capitu- 
lated to the Reds/’ Clearly tolerance in practice is a 
difficult matter. Individuals and parties are apt to de- 
mand for themselves liberties they would deny to others. 
Perhaps Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, in one of his inimitable 
Jeeves stories,^ expresses it as well as can be : 

Old Rowbotham looked at me and then he looked 
round the room, and I could see he wasn’t particularly 
braced. 

‘'Mr. Wooster ?” said old Rowbotham. “May 1 
say Comrade Wooster ? ” 

“ I beg your pardon ? ” 

“ Are you of the movement ? ” - e 

- Well--er . . 

“ Do you yearn for the Revolution? ** * 

“ Well, I don’t know that I exactly yearn. I mean 
to say, as far as I can make out, the whole- nub of the 
scheme seems to be to massacre coves like me ; and 
I don’t mind owning I’m not frightfully keen on the 
idea,” 

In this country it is felt ideally that politics in all its 
aspects should be the handmaiden of ordinary life and 

^ Comrade Bingo. 

. ■ 20 ' ■ 
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endeavour. It may be, it probably is, qtiite logical to 
“ supplant ” your opponents, to beat Aem, imprison 
them, exile and kill them. But the British people do 
not go to these lengths. None the less the argumait 
exists that society is dominated by a governing class, 
no less effectively because this control is often very 
skilfully disguised. » 

This is well brought out when one reflects on poHtical 
“ opinion,” not for the moment how it is formed, but 
what it is. The accepted measure of a man’s political 
wisdom is too often also the measure of his agreement 
with political doctrines, so that a fresh adherent to any 
cause is a convert, but one who transfers his allegiance to 
another party is a renegade. This would be reasonably 
satisfactory if there were anything like equahty of ap- 
preciation of doctrines. But this is not the case. It is 
still considered that some points of view are funda- 
mentally “ sound ” and that therefore any opposing 
. doctrines are necessarily “ unsound.” Although an aura 
of respectability has been cast over the Labour Party 
during its development through the years of this century, 
a«ivast proportion of the electorate consider its doctrines 
not omy impossible but -vicious, so that it is stiU not 
“quite nice” to, be a SooiaHst. And this niceness of 
thought and behaviour, this soundness of doctrine, this 
notion that there is somewhere a group of inherently 
right-minded people not only permeates public life, but 
is also one of the limitations of cfemocracy. A“nice” 
person at the least shudders at mention of the word 
“ Gommunist.” 

Earher, some reference was made to “ equahty ” before 
the law. No one doubts the excellence of our legal 
machinery, at least where the high courts are concerned, 

21 
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in criminal trials. But out^de these, this “ soundness 
of doctrine has its influence. Lawyers, when they enter 
politics" generally go “ right,” so much so that when one 
goes “left” it may be a matter for exclamation. This in 
itself is a matter for criticism, and yet we are inclined 
placidly to accept as a proven thing the perfection of our 
legal system. Still further, our magistrates were in the 
main poHtically nominated, and in the majority of cases, 
especially in the counties, were “sound” men and 
women. Apart altogether from the controversy of 
amateur versus professional, this arrangement has its 
dangers.^ This is not to say that justices of the peace, 
guided by their clerks, do not do their best to ad- 
minister the law as it stands, but on occasions, as 
with some Coroners, they love to read little homilies 
to those who are in no position other than to listen 
(as was the case with Grand Juries before they were 
abolished), and may be either deliberately or sub- 
consciously prejudiced in favour of “ soundness.” r 
This must apply also to any jury concerned with 
a case dealing with the liberty of the subject. One 
does not expect any twelve men and women to he 
without political opinion. 

It is brought out again in the cascrof any industrial 
dispute, when the “ man-in-the-street ” is encouraged 
by a section of the newspaper press to regard those on 
strike or locked-out as in some queer way not only not 
part of, but definitely the enemies of, society— society 
here being understood as all those “ right-thinking ” 
people who da not approve of strikes, and who 
are inconvenienced by them. It does not seem to 
occur to them that the strikers are also suffering 

^ The situation is changing m this respect. 
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considerable inconvenience, and making tremendous 
sacrifices. 

The politics to wliich we are accustomed do not seem 
to permit of dispassionate analysis. In the desire to obtain 
a weight of numbers any de%^ce may be resorted to, 
and prejudices and emotions played upon. The reasons I 

advanced for the celebrations at the time of^the 1935 
Jubilee, that : | 

(a) they created employment, ; 

(h) they helped to combat Sociahsm 

ji 

would hardly be worthy of serious consideration were li 

it not that such arguments must appeal to large numbers | 

of people, and that the constitutional implications of (6), i; 

in the relation of the throne to democratic opinion, are ;; 

of course vast. One party triumphs over another. At | 

the October 1931 election a provincial newspaper pro- 
duced the gleeful placard : ‘‘ Socialists swept out of the > 

^ country.’’ Where were nearly 6| millions of men and | 

women swept to ? 

Whilst British people are viewing continental countries 
with some-concem, wondering how the ordinary people | 

live in Russia or Italy or Germany, and congratulating ; 

themselves on thij blessings* of British democracy, they ; 

are apt to forget its limitations at die moment, and its I 

potential dangers for the future. There is a big gap ■ 

between the sovereign elector and the sovereign parlia- ! 

ment. The only link between diem would seem to be |- 

the cross on the ballot paper, by which a voter expresses j- 

ah his desires, all his hopes and fears, for a period not | 

exceeding five years. It is to an understanding of that ' 

cross that we shall turn our attention. 

“ good government is no substitute 
■ 23'' '■ ' 


If it be true that 
for self-govem- 
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merit,” it is urgent that we^make self-government good. 
And at once comes the question : “ What is ‘ good ’ i ” 

f 

CHAPTER II 

• > • 
ELECTORS AND ELECTIONS - 

It is more than a century ago since one elector^ sent 
two members to the Commons, and Cornwall had 
forty-four representatives (a legacy from Queen EHza- 
beth), whilst the growing towns of the midlands and 
the north had none. Between 1832 and 1928 were 
passed five Acts, each of them adding voters to the 
register, until to-day there are more than 31 millions.® 
These Acts illustrate what may be called the “illogicality” 
of the British people ; perhaps more strictly, the political 
discrimination of the governments of Ae day. For , 
although, for example, the first Act, that of 1832, in- 
creased the number entitled to vote by about 40 per 
cent., the actual addition was less than 220,000 men, and 
the re-distribution of seats throughout the country was 
not on an equitable basis. Moreover„the loss of certain 
old qualifications deprived the artisan population in some 
of the borou^s of their votes. Brie%, the Act dis- 
tinguished between the comparatively well-to-do, that 
is, the mainly urban niiddle class, and those not so weU- 
to-do. In the same way DisraeH’s Act of 1867 discrimi- 
nated between t}ie townsman and the rural dweller, but 
after a relatively short period this gap was closed by 

1 For the borough of Gatton (near Reigate), Surrey. 

31,373,223 in 1935 : Statistical Abstract (1937), p. 47 - 
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Gladstone in 1884. At the same time, the further re- 
distribution of seats brought into being the single- 
member constituency, though it was alleged that this 
re-division of the country, into areas which were merely 
electoral ones, destroyed both^ local cohesion and local 
patriotism. 

God was in His Heaven*’ when the S'j'Stem was 
firmly estabhshed, in which one man could have at least 
one vote, and even to this tliere were hmitations. But 
although men might be satisfied, many women were not, 
and their pre-war demand for the extension of the fran- 
chise in their favour is a chapter in our pohtical develop- 
ment, now closed and perhaps largely forgotten, serving 
to show how the revolutionary idea of to-day may become 
the accomphshed and the accepted fact of the morrow. 
That period of sometimes forceful agitation is an excel- 
lent illustration of how difficult it is either to know what 
is pubhc opinion or how to measure it. For if many, 
men as well as women, were convinced that woman’s 
demands in the pohtical sphere were inherently right 
and just, and in line with democratic theory, and that 
the leaders were able and courageously sincere people, 
Dean Inge could write of them, long afterwards, that 
they were ‘‘ a g%ng of women, actuated by a mixture 
of hysteria, hooHganism and sexual perversity, who pro- 
fessed by their crimes of violence to be demonstrating 
their fitness for the duties of citizenship.” ^ 

It is a matter for speculation what would have hap- 
pened to the cause of women’s suffrage but for the war. 
During the last year of that tragic period in the world’s 
history was enacted by the Coalition Government 
the measure which enfranchized all adult men, and 

England {1926). 
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women over the age of thirty (in a few cases over 
twenty-one). An electoral system which assumed that 
men had political wisdom and understanding at twenty- 
one, whilst women must wait another nine years before 
they could hope to attain that happy state, was clearly 
untenable, and ten years later, in 1928, Mr. Baldwin’s 
Govemirfent gave the vote to the “flapper,” therAy 
adding another 5 millions to the register, so that to-day 
women voters are actually in the majority. The 
qualification for the first vote was changed in 1926 
from a six months’ to a three months’ residence, from 
the ist March to the istjune in each year, the register 
being published on the 15th October. For a second vote, 
the qualification has been since 1918 either the occupa- 
tion of business premises in a different constituency, 
or the possession of a university degree by examination. 
The maximum number of votes which any man or 
woman might exercise was fixed at two. 

Down through the century there were expressed at 
these successive extensions of the franchise fears based 
mainly on the principle that such extensions constituted 
an increasing transfer of government to the forces ^f 
ignorance and prejudice, forces bhnd to the wider good 
of the “ nation,” and selfishly concerned only With their 
own immediate and narrow interests and those of their 
particular class.*^ This was a polite way of saying that if 
the working people were given the vote, they might 
use it for what they themselves would consider to be the 
benefit of the working people. 

When in November of 1830 Wellington set his face 
against “ reform,” his speech in die Lords was “ almost 
an echo of Paley’s words ”d : 

^ J. A, R. Marriott, England Since Waterloo (8th ed.), p. 88. 
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“We have a House of Comipons composed of 558 members, 
in which number are found the most considerable landowners and 
merchants of the kingdom : the heads of the ariny, the navy, and 
the law : the occupiers of great offices in the state : together with 
many private individuals eminent by their knowledge, eloquence, 
and activity. If the country be not safe in such hands, in whom 
may it confide its interests ? Does any new scheme of repre- 
sentation promise to collect together more wisdom or |o produce 
firmer integrity ? ” 

Paley’s Moral Philosophy was published in 1785, nearly 
half a century before the agitation over the first Reform 
Bill.^ 

Actually, these fears have never been realized, any 
more than the “ horror ’’ of petticoat government since 
1928. (Is this because women are not yet conscious of 
their own power, or because they do not trust their 
kind ?) Before the war, the Government was always 
formed from one or other of the two old-established 
parties, and since the war, even with the development of 
% the Labour Party, professing peculiarly to represent the 
workers^ point of view, there have been only two de- 
partures from the older parties in power. The records 
ofithe administrations of 1924 and of 1929--31 do not 
seem to constitute any cause for apprehension, though 
perhaps this may be because of the ineffectiveness of the 
governments, and in spite of the political “ waywardness’" 
of their supporters. 

When, at the time of a general or a by-election, the 
voter goes to the polling station, takes his paper and 
enters his booth (there to be invited by illustration to 
vote for Mr. Alpha or Mr. Beta !), hjs task is strictly 
an almost impossible one. By his cross on the paper he 
is helping to determine history for the next five years, or 

^ Cy. Dicey, Law and Opinion in England (2nd ed.), p. 73. 
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less. We have seen the fr^chise being given according 
to wealth, to hving-place, to sex and to age as between 
the sexes. But there is a more fiindamental principle 
to be considered. Are the people fit to assume the re- 
sponsibility^ of self-government, as expressed in a repre- 
sentative House 2 If they are not, then some one else 
will tate, must take, that responsibility, a benevolent 
despot of a bygone age, or a modem dictator. Such a 
change may be skilfully made, not by a reduction of the 
franchise, but through an alteration in the organization 
of the state, as for example in Germany, Russia, and 
Italy to-day. Meanwhile there are those who, whilst 
not desirous of seeing in this country a totalitarian ’’ 
state, either Right or Left, would like some sort of 
restriction on democracy by numbers. But. to others 
who still have a firm faith in democracy, and wish to 
preserve it, however badly it may appear to work, such 
suggestions as raising die voting age to twenty-five or 
thirty, or some form of educational ” test, seem very 
weak and ineffectual in the face of present-day threats. 
What especial political sanctity is there in any given age 
or in any degree of education ? 

If government be such a complex matter that it 
should rest only on the consent of those who are both 
knowledgeable and wise, then something is wrong m 
this country. " In England and Wales, approximately 
5f irdlhon children obtain no more than an elementary 
education, and less than f million are taught beyond the 
age of fourteen plus. The position would be bettered, 
of course, if educational facilities were so increased as 
to abolish this inequality. The whole argument turns 
on what is political wisdom,^’ and what is its relation 
to education, in the formal sense. London University 
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could, reject Mr. Sidney Web^b, whilst the largely mining 
population of Seaham Harbour returned hnn with an 
enormous majority. ’Who were the wiser — the gmduate 
electors of the university, or the men and women of 
that part of Durham ? It is all a matter of point of view. 
The above illustration might even be used as an argument 
against the extension of education. 

There has also been the long-expressed fear that 
government, again as an ‘‘organized quarrel,” would 
resolve itself into a clash between the “ haves ” and the 
“ have-nots.” To-day, about 87 per cent, of incomes 
received, representing about 58 per cent, of the total 
national income, do not exceed £250 per annum. In 
earners, this means about i6| miUion persons. If there 
were a horizontal division as between political supporters 
it could be argued that these millions, plus their adult 
dependents, and the unemployed people plus their de- 
pendents, would be soHdly in favour of a party which 
% claimed to stand for the “ bottom dog.” This is not the 
case : there is no such division. The largest number of 
votes polled by the Labour Party was in May of 1929, 
when just over 8j milhons supported it, as against 
nearly 14 million opponents. By November I935» it 
recovered the ground lost in 1931, again polling about 
8-| milhons, nearly I3-| milhon people voting for other 
parties. 

Any party which gets the support of a majority of the 
electorate, and also a majority in the House (these do not 
necessarily go together), “ has in general the right to 
have its leaders placed in office.” Expressed practically, 
this naeans of a Fascist, Socialist, or Com- 

munist Government, with an absolute majority, which is 
a rightly coherent fear of all those who at the last election 
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in 1935' supported titie National Government; but it, 
is neither undemocratic nor even a limitation of de- 
mocracy, as some would maintain, but a fulfilling 
of its purpose. There is no suggestion for the mo- 
ment of what might ""happen afterwards, were any 
of these parties to obtain power in the near or distant 
'future. ® 

The organization of society must be accepted as it is, 
the inequality of education, the possible lack of poHtical 
“ wisdom,'’ the unequal distribution of income, the 
challenge that government rests on the approval of the 
ignorant and the selfish. Yet those who issue such a 
challenge are often more than ready to play upon the 
emotions and prejudices they condemn, and to exploit 
them for party-political ends, “Hang the Kaiser,” 
“ Make Germany pay,” “ The Zinoviev letter ” of 1924, 
the Savings Bank “ ramp ” of 1931 have all played their 
very effective parts in deternnning the composition of 
governments. If a party claim : “ We can cure unem- 
ployment,” is it selfish for an unemployed man to vote 
for that party e It may be stupid and short-sighted, but 
is it selfish ? 

Even if universal suffrage be accepted without demur, 
its practical expression through the electoral machine is 
attacked. In the seven General Elections between 1918 
and 1935, not-one showed any real correspondence be- 
tween the votes cast in the country as a whole, and the 
distribution of parties in the House, the results of the 
December 1923 election showing the least discrepancy. 
As has been pointed out, in 1884 the country was carved 
into single-member constituencies, and the re-distribution 
of 1918 aimed at about 50,000 voters in each. As time has 
gone by, constituencies were bound to become unequal 
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in voting strength,^ due to the “ shift ” of population, 
the increase in the electorate by the Act of 1928, and to 
the varying intensity of the incidence of births and’deaths 
as between different districts. This is a matter for ad- 
ministrative adjustment. It should be noted that there 
is a small number of double-member constituencies, and 
that' there is also “ functional ” representation* of uni- 
versity graduates, who with their second vote reram 
twelve members. Apart from these two exceptions, the 
House of Commons is elected by single-member con- 
stituencies, and the results have often been both curious 
and unfair. 

Consider, for example, the election of October 193 
following the crisis of that summer. There were sixty- 
seven uncontested seats (sixty-one Government, and six 
Labour). For the 548 contested seats, the approximate 


figures were : 

Votes cast 

Seats 

Uncontested 

Final 


(in millions) 

obtained 

seats 

result 

Government Parties 

. 14.5 

493 

61 

554 

Opposition Parties 

• JZ:? 

55 

6 

61 

Totals 

. 21.6 

1 

•1^ 

CO 

67 

S5 


In'the final analysis not only was the Government in the 
majority of 9 : i in the Ho^se, as against just over 2 : i 
in the country, but it follows that the cost of seats in 
votes was disproportionate as between the two sets of 
opponents, for whereas a Government supporter was 
backed by 29,000 effective voters, ’Labour members each 
represented no less than 144,000 of the electorate. This 
is because our present system permits a “minority” 

^ In 1937 there were nine constituencies with more than 100,000 voters» 
and ten constituencies with less than 30,000 voters. Thus the contrast between, 
for example, Romford (167,939), and Hendon (164,786), and Barnard 
Castle (27,309) and Bethnal Green, S.W. (27,484). No less dian fifty-six 
constituencies had electorates of 70,000 and over. 
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candidate to be elected,^ and became the grouping of 
constituencies can cause a large minority in a whole area 
to be 'unrepresented. 

In the eleven southern counties of England, stretching 
from Kent to Cornwall, the seventy-nine contested 
constituencies gave the foEowing result^ : 

Pahit Votes Seats 

Government . . . . . 2,068,323 77 

Labour 836,573 o 

Liberal 320,307 2 

For the country as a whole, there is therefore the 
position that the effective voice of pubHc opinion may 
not be so effective after all. The situation may be 
further aggravated. In October of 1924 nearly i\ million 
people voted for the Conservatives, whilst nearly 8|- 
nuUion voted against them (Labour 5.4 milhon ; Liberal 
3.0 mUhon). Though Labour and LiberaHsm are 
opposed to each other, they are both opposed to Con- 
servatism ; yet the Conservatives had an absolute 
majority in the Commons, and ruled for nearly five years. 
Similarly in 1929, the Labour Party, with million 
supporters, was opposed in the country by over 14 million 
electors. But in this case Mr. Macdonald’s Government 
did not have an absolute majority in the House. 

Faced with, this electoral “ gamble,” as. it is often 
called, and micertain that his vote will be effective, the 
ordinary elector may become very discouraged. He 
must always be prepared to see his own man defeated 
by a narrow margin, and the successful M.P. elected on 
a min ority vote. If there be no candidate of his own 

^ In the May 1929 election over half the House of Commons was returned 
on such minority votes. 

* J, H. Humphreys, The General Election, 1935, and Constitutional Reform. 
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party, lie is placed, in thef position of either having to 
vote for some one who is really a political opponent, 
in order to try to kebp out some one else rather worse, 
or of not voting at all. It must not be thought that this 
situation is altogether the result the three-party system. 
Similar conditions obtained before 1914, when the Labour 
Party was small and the Irish Party particularist in its' 
appeal. The “ khaki ” election of 1900 gave the Con- 
servatives a disproportionate majority in die Commons, 
a majority they lost in the famous “ landsHde ” of 1906, 
when in January the Liberals remained in power after 
the election of that month, with an advantage in numbers 
over their Conservative opponents nearly four times as 
large as it should have been. 

Since the war the Liberals have been badly “ squeezed,” 
and untiil 1931 paid more in votes for their seats than any 
other party. To an extent bad tactics may have been 
responsible, as when they helped to destroy the Mac- 
donald administration of 1924, placed in office as it 
was by the statesmanlike attitude of Mr. Asquith. As a 
result, at the ensuing election, the Liberal poll was re- 
duced firom just over 4J million to 3 miUions, but their 
membership of the Commons fell from 158 to 40, 
instead of to the “ just ” number of 120. From then on 
it was assumed, much too freely, that the Liberal Party 
was dead, and that in future politics would be a straight 
fight between Conservatism and Socialism. But the 
election of May 1929, following thb granting of the vote 
to women at twenty-one, found the corpse sufficiendy 
hvely to produce 5 J million voters, but ^ain it obtained 
only 59 seats, instead of a proportionari42. It is no 
wonder that “Electoral Reform ” has become one of 
the demands of the Liberals. Thus does pohtical 
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expediency attain the djgility of a “prindpk^of 
democracy.” In the days of Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman and of Mr. Asquith, one does not seem to 
have heard of much, if any, murmur ; diere was alwavs 
the chance that losses ^on the swmg-boats would be 
recouped on die roundabouts ! • . 

■ The ‘►peaker’s Conference of 1917 uia^de certain pro- 
posals for the modification of the electoral systein, but 
there was no agreement upon them in Parliament. Later, 
Mr. Macdonald was not prepared, m 1924, to concede 
the request of the Liberals for some sort of reform, but 
durins his second tenure as Labour Prime Mimster in 
1929 the Conference under the chairmanship of Lord 
UUswater, formerly the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, reported by a majority in favour of Proportional 
Representation. In the spring of 1931 there was intro- 
duced into the Commons the Representation of the 
People Bill (No. 2),^ which proposed the system of die 
Alternative Vote, and the abolition of double-rnember 
constituencies, the business premises qualificatton for 
plural voting, and the university francluse. The Bm 
was amended in the Commons, and so mutilated m the 
Lords that it was dropped. But for a time it did seem 
as though the next election might be fought on somewhat 

different lines. . . 

It is above^aU necessary to keep ahve an interest in 

politics, and to develop as well as may be a keen and 
ktelhgent appreciatidn of the many problems that face 
a government, and this must be borne m^mmd when 
any scheme of Electoral Reform is considered. Prmaples 

' This Bill aaso proposed the pooling of motot “ u 

with a siniilat purpose was introduced into House on February ii, 193 . 

hut the debate on Second Reading was talked out. 
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and personalities make a nice mixture in British public 
life. It would seem to be ah unwise step to introduce 
any change which naight either confuse the electojr, and 
so further discourage him, or which might deaden 
interest. It is true that behind »each candidate stands a 
set of pohtical ideals and principles, and that the voter is 
reaEy asking for a progranune to be put into operation.- 
But the can^date is a person, and presumably of interest 
as such. Moreover, when in power, the programme is 
carried out by men and women, and it is not reasonable 
to assume as just, that only the leaders need have a 
personal appeal, whilst the rank and file of members are 
merely votes in the appropriate division lobby, although 
this may be the situation in practice. And “ leaders ” 
have to emerge ; they do not begin their Parhamentary 
careers eminently. Further, there may be a difference 
in electoral appeal as between men and women. There 
is the danger of generahzation here, but it is argued that 
men are interested in affairs and in principles, women in 
people and in details. How far these interests, if such a 
division can be made, may be in agreement or may 
cl^h in any given home at the time of an election it is 
impossible to say. It is not uncommon, even to-day, to 
hear women declaim against their civic responsibilities 
on the grounds that pohtics is a “ man’s job.” After aU, 
it may be that apathy rather than poH^jcal “ wrong- 
headedness ” is the greatest danger to democracy, open- 
ing the road to a seizure of power? 

A scrupulously correct result in any election could be 
obtained if the whole country were regarded as one 
area, and voters were invited to approvt of a party, the 
number of members to be returned being worked out 
in strict relation to the totals recorded, the results to 
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be communicated to party headquarters, for the selection 
of the actual persons to go to the Commons. This 
woul4 make the organized parties all-powerful, would 
ensure an almost permanent political career to the 
chosen,’’ would reflect the will of the people in the 
House of Commons on a basis of mathematical accuracy 
. — and y^ould probably kill interest in politics. This 
applies also to a system of very large constituencies, with 
a list of candidates offered to the electors, again with the 
results to be worked out proportionately on party lines. 

There are two points worth considering here. First, 
if by any such system party organization became domi- 
nant, then to the problem of the democratic basis of 
election to the Commons is added another : how to 
control the party machine ? Presumably, any party 
organization can be controlled. 

The second point is whether democracy and its limita- 
tions are worth considering, anyway. At the best a 
majority government, over the selection of whose mem- 
bers there is but the semblance of control, elected by, 
but not fairly representative of, an uninstructed multitude 
is a gloomy enough picture. If, of course, democracy 
come to be regarded as an outworn creed, then there is 
no useful purpose served iij discussing ways and means 
of removing its hmitations. Those who feel that way 
will be impatient of this analysis, if they ever read it, 
and will regard with envy such systems as in Russia, 
where at least it is unwise to be a Trotskyist ; or as in 
Italy, where it is unpleasant not to be a Fascist. 

Herr Hitler had no patience with our muddling, and 
in just over three years he managed so to unite the 
German people that majority government became 
almost unanimous government. On March 5, 1933, less 
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than six -weeks after he became Chancellor, there -was an 
election on the old. party lines, in large constituencies 
with the Reichstag seats distributed according to, totals. 
The most important parties polled the follo-wdng votes 
(in milHons approximately) : « 


Pastst Votes 

" Commtiaists /’4.8 

Socialists . . 7.1 

Centre Party and Bavarian People’s Party . . 54 

N.S.D.A.P. (Nazis) ...... 17.2 


Hitler permitted no more elections like that. Hence- 
forward, it became a case of Yes or No or Invalid. 
Voters are asked to state whether they approve or dis- 
approve of the pohcy of the Government. Opposition 
parties have been suppressed, the expression of critical 
views made an offence, and the whole ingenious 
machinery of modem propaganda set to work at full 
pressure. It is not surprising that elections should give 
enormous majorities for the Government. Thus, on 
Sunday, March 29, 1936, the election following the 
occupation of the Rhineland resulted in 44 million Ayes 
aqfl 400,000 Noes. On Sunday, April 10, 1938, foUow- 
ing the merging of Austria with Germany, the election 
results were (for Greater Germany) 48f milHon Ayes 
and 452,180 Noes.’ 

Since, however, the British people sa far have not 
reached the heaven of totaHtarianism it may be worth 
while to consider the schemes for Sectoral reform. For 
bringing about a stricter correspondence between the 
voters and the party distribution in the House the usual 
proposals are the Second Ballot, the Alternative Vote, and 
Proportional Representation. The first two retain the 
present organization of the single-member constituency; 
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the last insists upon its desprutrion, and the substitution 
of a larger one. The ills of minority representation, 
especially as between a group of adjacent constituencies 
are not removed by the first two suggestions, but it is 
claimed by its adherents'that the system of Proportional 
Representation does prevent unfairness. 

• The Second Ballot is used in any constituency where 
with more than two candidates no one at the first count 
obtains an absolute majority over the rest. The candi- 
date at the bottom of the poll is struck off, and the 
electors vote again in ten days’ or a fortnight’s time. 
Apart from the question of extra expense, and the possi- 
bility of unhealthy and even dishonest bargaining be- 
tween groups of supporters, the scheme would probably 
be unworkable in this country. The British people may 
be politically minded, but it is doubtful if they be 
pohticaHy energetic. 

The Alternate Vote was the proposal contained in the 
Bin before Parliament in 1931. It combines the two 
operations of the First and Second Ballot, but again, of 
course, only apphes where there are more than two 
candidates for a seat. The elector is invited to mark his 
ballot paper with a X or 1 against his first choice, and to 
indicate his second preference by a 2 against the name of 
the person he would hke to see returned if his own 
choice be unsuccessful. An imaginary result might be : 

(Counting first preferences only, Le. ignoring all 
“ 2’s,” and regarding' the ballot paper as in the present 
system.) 

Votes Poixed 


Candidatbs 

Case A,, ' 

■Case B. 

Brown, A. 

, * , 10,000 

8,000 

Jones, K . 

. * V S >000 

6,000 

Smith, C. ^ 

3,500 

4,000 
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In Case A, Brown is in a?n absolute majority of 1,500 
(10,000 over 8,500), is returned, and there the matter 
ends. In Case B, Brown is in a majority of 2,000 over 
Jones, and as things are to-day would be declared re- 
turned with that majority. But this majority is not 
‘‘ absolute,” for Jones and Smith have between them 
10,000 votes in opposition. Smith at the bottom of the- 
poll is now excluded, and his votes transferred according 
to the “ 2 ’s ” on his 4,000 papers. It is not easy to fore- 
cast any result. If it be imagined for a moment that the 
candidates are Conservative, Liberal, and Socialist in that 
order on the ballot paper, then possibly most of the 
people who voted “ 1 ” for Smith will vote “ 2 ” for 
Jones, on the assumption that Liberalism and SociaHsm 
are more closely akin than Conservatism and SociaHsm. 
Some, however, may vote secondly for Brown, because 
they Hke him, or know him, or because they do not really 
realize the connection between party and candidate. And 
some will vote for Smith, of whom they approve, but 
will not be party to the return of a poHtical opponent, 
and so, by plumping ” for their own man and re- 
maining silent after recording their first preference, do 
not indicate their second choice, and in this way defeat 
the main purpose of this system. The result in Case B 


might be as follows 

; 



P—CB 

P^ZcB 

Total 

Brown, A. . . 

8,000 

^<U,ooo 

9,000 

Jones, B. 

Smith, G. . . 

6.000 

4.000 

^ — ——>500 

8,500 

500 


If there be a tie at the second count, the candidate with 
the larger number of First Preferences is returned, 
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In this illustration Mr. A. *Brown puts M.P. after his 
name. His position, however, is not altogether com- 
fortable, for he knows he has been "returned with Labour 
support, and if Labour voters had been more solid for 
Liberalism, as a second ^choice, he would not be in. A 
member of Parliament is already likely to be a victim 
of divided loyalties — ^this will be discussed later— and 
here is a fresh dijffitculty. In trying to please both first 
and second preference voters, he may easily fall between 
the proverbial two stools. 

In addition to this, the scheme does not really do more 
than alleviate misrepresentation ; it does not end it. If 
the candidate at the bottom of the poll is only a few 
votes removed from the one immediately above him, he 
will at least feel sore at being struck off. Further than 
this, let us consider a case of, say, twenty adjacent con- 
srimencies each polling 50,000 electors, and in each 
constituency the order of voting : 

Party Votes 

Conservatives . . 20,000 ftotal votes, 400,oooJ 

Liberals . . . 18,000 (total votes, 360,000) 

Labour . . . 12,000 (total votes, 240,000) ^ 


In each case the Labour candidate is struck off, and what- 
ever happens in the transfer of Second Preferences, 240,000 
Labour supporters in the combined area go unrepre- 
sented directly, when proportionally they should have 
five members. Thisas the kind of thing which might 
happen, for example, in grouped county areas ; and the 
same in an industrial area, except that here Conservative 
supporters might be penalized. In the county of 
Durham, at the 1929 election,^ the results were : 
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Party , Votes Seats 

Labour . . , . 400,000 17 

Conservative . . . . 220,000 i 

Liberal . . . . . 170,000 0 

There remains to be considered the system of Pro- 
portional Representation, of which there is more than 
one variant. That g^erally favoured in this country 
is called the Single Transferable Vote, and those who 
approve of its use claim that if it wil not cure every 
electoral ill, it wdl do much toward that end. The 
single-member constituency is abolished, and larger 
electoral areas, convenient groupings of former ones, 
are brought into being, for the election of from three to 
seven members. A county or county borough which 
to-day returns, say, five members would become a single 
constituency, and larger areas (London, for example) 
would be divided, though of necessity the final grouping 
would be somewhat artificial. 

Assuming the existence of Proportional Represen- 
tation on this plan, and further assuming a con- 
stituency of five members, let us put ourselves in the 
position of Mr. Ordinary Elector. The ballot paper 
is a much more lengthy affair, with an alphabetical list 
of the candidates for the seats, and Mr. O. Elector is 
invited to put a'1 against the name of his favourite, 
and then to go on marking in order ,of preference, 
knowing that five candidates must be returned — 
2, 3, 4, and so on, until he be indifferent. He 
then folds up his paper, drops it in the ballot box, and 
he has finished with voting for some years. It sounds 
easy, especially to a nation accustoftxed to football 
pools ! 

But to many the list submitted will seem formidable 
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enoiigli. The number of candidates offered will largely 
depend on what view the parties take of their chances 
in any constituency : they may not put forward a full 
list, but if they do, and if in addition an odd Independent 
or so considers he has a sporting chance, and is prepared 
to risk his £150 deposit, there might be anything from 
fifteen to twenty candidates. 

There is little question that voting by this method will 
give a fairer result, as far as the composition of the House 
of Commons is concerned, than is the case to-day . None 
the less, there are certain difficulties, difficulties which 
must not be slurred over in a short reference to the 
experience of other countries. It is, at the very least, 
callous to ignore those of the electorate who would be 
bewildered by the ballot paper, and to suggest that they 
ought to disenfranchise themselves by refraining from 
voting. And though it be true that the elector's task is 
iSnished when he has marked his paper, it is not desirable 
that he should be unable to understand the calculations 
afterwards. Clearly, were any scheme of Proportional 
Representation adopted in this country, the pohtical 
parties and the newspapers would be very busy explain- 
ing it to their followers and readers. And of course at the 
time of an election, the party organizations in the con- 
stituencies would be concerned to tell "every one exactly 
how to mark, the longer ballot paper. But it is too 
often assumed that because A understands, B must also. 
If the aim be to maintafn a close touch between the people 
and the Commons, it would seem to be a first necessity 
that the former should understand exactly how the 
latter comes into^ existence. Most people can count and 
understand simple figures. Is the choice then between 
an understanding of simple but unfair figures, and a 
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failure to understand calculations whicli are fairer but 
complex? 

When all the votd's in the enlarged constituency have 
been cast, there is worked out a minimum number of 
these necessary to return one ctodidate. This is called 
the quota/’ and is found by the use of the formula : 


Number of votes cast 
Number of seats + i 


+ I- 


The ballot papers are sorted to begin with, according to 
First Preference votes. Using simple figures for iUus- 
tration, suppose there to be 300 effective voters and 5 
seats to be filled. The quota is then 


300 , 

5+i“^ 


1 = 51, , , 


Any candidate who receives this number of First Prefer- 
ence votes is declared returned. He does not require 
a greater number than 51, so that if he have more than 
this he can afford proportionally to transfer any surplus 
tq^ candidates marked 2 on his papers. We will 
imagine that candidate A receives 91 votes; that is 
40 more than he needs. AJJ his papers are sorted again, 
this time accordiifg to Second Preferences. There is a 
further calculation based on the formula * 


Number of S.P. votes 
Number of F.P. votes 


X surplus to be transferred. 


Thus if candidate B, not himself having the necessary 
quota, is marked 2 on 45 of A’s papers, then he is 
entitled to a transfer of 
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4 .S 

— X 40 = 20 votes. 

91 

And if candidate C is marked 2 on 23 of A's papers lie 
is entitled to r 

23 

X 40 = 10 votes. 

9X 

If, when the surpluses of all candidates have been trans- 
ferred proportionally in this way, the full number of five 
candidates has still not been returned, the candidate at 
the bottom of the poU is struck off, and his actual votes 
transferred to candidates marked 2 on his papers. 
This process is continued until five candidates do obtain 
the quota, using third or fourth Preference votes if 
necessary. It is no use transfering a vote to a candidate 
already returned or excluded, so it can go on being 
moved until it does find a home. What was said about 
“ plumping with regard to the system of the Alternate 
Vote apphes similarly here.^ 

Given tliat Mr. O. Elector understands all this, and 
that the various parties come to any sort of agreement 
to work each constituency, so saving money and effort, 
the result is a more fairly representative House, with the 
possibility that no party wifl be in an absolute majority, 
but dependent upon the support of a third party in 
order to hold ofiice. The third party in the state in order 
of number of supporters is the Liberal Party, which has 
curiously disintegrated since 1931. The 5.3 milhons of 

^ The calculation can also be based on the formula : 

_x Number of Second Preferences 

Number of First Preferences 

40. ■ ■ 40. 

X 45 = 20: ^ X 23 = 10. 
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Liberals of 1929 shrank to 2.3 millions in 1931. And of 
this latter number a Httle under 2 millions called them- 
selves ‘'Liberal National,” whilst | million went into 
opposition. A further change took place in 1935, when 
the supporters of the Liberal ^^ationals fell to just over 
I milhon, whilst over i | million Liberals voted for the 
opposition. It is at least doubtful if this once great party 
will ever again be in a position to hold a balance of 
power, unless any election return Conservatives and 
Socialists in approximately equal numbers. Opponents 
of Proportional Representation do not like to contem- 
plate the “weak” governments, which must, they 
argue, result from any sort of administration “ m office, 
but not in power.” And they point out that political 
coalitions not only produce strange bedfellows, but lead 
in the end either to disruption or to a submission of the 
weaker to the stronger, especially where political policies 
are diametrically opposed and permit of no compromise. 
It is better, they think, to have a government which at 
least attempts to govern, even though it be an unfair 
reflection of the mind of the nation. It does not seem 
ujj.duly to trouble any party even if it is in power without 
a majority support in the country. A party not in power 
can always hope for the future ! 

But an electoral system, however perfectly devised 
and understood, may not “save” denaocracy. Mr. 
Ramsay Muir, at the end of a paragraph ^ describing 
favourably the German system of Proportional Repre- 
sentation, says : “ The successful emergence of Germany 
from her difficulties has been due in no small degree to 
her electoral system.” This was written in 1929, and it 
may have been true then. 

^ How Britain is Governed (ist ed., 1930), pp. 179 and 180. 
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The electoral system, however, does not seem to 
have worried Herr Hitler overmuch since he became 
Chancellor on that Day of National Resurgence, 
January 30, 1933. 

CHAPTER in 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

Since Representative Government in this country ex- 
presses itself through a House of Commons of 615 
members, the greater number of whom are men, the 
first question one is entitled to ask is, “ Who are these 
men and women ? ” It would be interesting to inquire 
of every member or aspirant for membership of the 
House, exactly why he (or she) wants to take up a poli- 
tical career. There are very few bars to candidature- 
convicted felony, lunacy, bankruptcy, ordained member- 
ship of the Estabhshed Church, or a peerage (except for 
those members of the Irish peerage who do not sit in 
the Lords). If a man or woman be duly nominated.^t 
the time of a general or by-election, he or she is entitled 
to stand as a candidate for parliamentary honours. The 
only penalty, outside any possible charges against candi- 
dates and thejr agents for “ corrupt practices,” is the 
forfeiture of a deposit of 150 if less than one-eighth of 
the total votes cast aire not obtained. This penalty is 
devised to prevent “ favolous candidatures.” The candi- 
date need have no coimection with the constituency he 
is contesting ; iiideed, in many people’s view, he is all 
too often a “ stranger.” 

It would seem, therefore, that the sole qualification, 
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witbin the minor limitations mentioned above, for 
membership of the House is the confidence of a sufficient 
number of voters in the constituency, which number, as 
we have already seen, may not be a majority. The choice 
of candidate must often occasiomsurprise to many. Who 
is he ? And where has he come from ? What does he 
do ? And why have “ they ” picked him ? The^answers 
in the main are fairly simple, and can all be suppHed in 
the one word party.” The party system is accepted as 
both normal and rational in British poHtics. hidependent 
candidates, and even party candidates with independent 
views, if not openly frowned upon, are regarded askance. 
We are very conservative in this matter. There is no 
one hving to-day who can remember when there were 
no parties ; there always have been parties, thinks Mr. 
O. Elector, and I suppose there always must be. True, 
old parties decay and new ones come into being, and 
there are all sorts of fresh ahgnments and new groupings. 
(In the election of 1931 there were no less than nine 
different political labels used, and in that of 1935 there 
were eleven.)^>^ 

^With the exception of the small handful of people 
who have either sufficient influence or popularity or 
money to seek election under the title of independent,” 
the majority of candidates are attached to and sponsored 
by a party, which means that they accept an agreed 
political programme. And party organization, both in 
the constituencies and in the Commons, is such that 
faithful and unquestioning adherence to a party poHcy 
and the loyal support of the leaders are the first and 
major demands made upon any members. A candidate 
to be adopted need not be wealthy, though it is advisable, 
most certainly he need not be talented, but he must be 
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loyal to party. This ans\yers aU the questions of how, 
why and. where, and explains the appearance of a total 
stranger, either to contest an election or to nurse a con- 
stituency. It is true that before any candidate is selected 
for any party, there is discussion between central head- 
quarters and the local organization, but it is also true that 
■life-long supporters of a party in any constituency may 
often be in a state of pleasurable anticipation, wondering 
whom they will get next. (They should, of course, take 
more active part in the local organization, and so help 
to determine the person to be selected.) 

Officially we do not recognize “ party.” It may be 
recalled that in the spring of 1935 the Government issued 
a White Paper on Defence, in wliich they used the words 
“National Government,” and drew upon themselves the 
censure of the leader of the Opposition, who said that 
he knew “His Majesty’s Government” and “The 
British Government,” but no “ National Government.” 
In keeping with this, the member represents, to speak 
accurately, the interests of a geographical constitu- 
ency. To speak even more accurately, he represents 
the parry views of a proportion of the electors in that 
constituency. 

There is, then, no sort oftpositive “ qualification ” for 
membership of the House, but the conditions of poHtical 
service in the- Commons do to an extent determine the 
type of person who will seek to make of it a career. 
Both leisure and money are needed. But perhaps to 
^talk of a “ career ” is misleading. Elections, besides being 
'^‘''expensive, are risky, and a member after many years’ 
service may fiiTd himself “ out.” He may have been 
able to manage on the ^400 per annum (raised to j(^< 5 oo 
per annum as ftom July i, 1937), but what is to happen 
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to him if defeated ? Men apd women of kdependeht ' ' 
means, or whose occupation in life is one capable of the -;! { 
adjustment necessary ‘for attendance at the House, have " ' 
no cause for apprehension. But tliis uncertainty of the 
futiure may be a real fear to many actual members, and 
may also deter others from offering themselves as candi- 
dates. There is a certain horror in this country at the' 
idea of “ professional ” government. It is felt that at all 
costs there must be preserved what many feel to be a 
fundamental of the British system of government— the 
working together of the unpaid but responsible amateur, 
and the paid but politically irresponsible expert. 
Actually members have been paid at the rate of ^400 
per amium since 1911, and when, twenty-six years later, 
it was proposed to adjust a 1911 figure to living con- 
ditions in 1937, some of the protests made suggested a 
behef that this might be the thin edge of the wedge 
of professionalism. At the same time, in the discussions 
in the House, the fear of the future expressed itself in a 
request for some form of superatmuation fund for 
members.^ 

faley’s description ® of the House in 1785 is not 
necessarily true to-day, but it is obviously more possible 
for the people he includes ‘ than for many others to 
serve in Parliament. Party and trade union funds may 
be drawn upon for constituency work, bufrit is unlikely 

^ In 1937 a Departmental Committee was sc^: up to investigate the possi- 
bility of pensions for members of the House of Commons. It reported that 
it might be possible to establish a fund, based on a contribution of per 
monm per memberi and from this fund pensions might be granted to a small 
number of beneficiaries, who would be selected because of their long service 
in the Commons (at least ten years), and because their “age would probably 
prevent their obtaining adequate employment. The amotmt granted would 
be sufBcient to bring the income from aU sources to a maximum of £150 per 
annum. See Cmd. 5,624. 

^ See supra, p. 27. 
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that these organizations conM (or would) saddle them- 
selves with pensioners/’ 

In all this there is no reference to ‘‘‘ ability/’ It is 
assumed that the members of a party organization only 
approve of a candidate'^ if they think he is able, in the 
sense that he will appeal in the constituency, will make 
'more or less good speeches and obtain votes, and that if 
successful he will make some sort of show in the House, 
whilst loyally endorsing the party programme. Further, 
it is considered that there is no need for members of the 
Commons to be in any sense specialized experts whilst 
there is an efficient Civil Service. All that would seem 
to be needed is “ common sense,” ^ and in addition it is 
accepted, though not by every one, that a House of 
Commons representative of all activities in our national 
hfc cannot but be an accurate reflection of it. Attain- 
ments in other walks of life are not necessarily valid 
guides to the possibility of similar success in the 
Commons. But aU this is irrelevant so long as the 
parry accepts the candidate. This is not to say that 
the members of the House are unfitted for their tasks ; 
it is just that no sort of test can be applied other than 
the one of “ political capacity,” as determined by the 
party organization. 

The position of the man or wo man who i n all sin- 
cerity — and until this be provedToTEFcbntrar]^^ 
BeTaken as read in the case of every member — follows 
a parliamentary career is an extremely arduous one. It 
must be remembered, though it is often overlooked, that 
the House of Commons is primarily a debating chamber. 
It was once the custom for a man to make his mark on 

^ It should be noted that many members do mterest themselves in some 
special aspect of public work. 
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the merit of liis speeches his powers of persii^ioiij 
before whs-t was often described as the most critical 
audience in the world. The House is still a forum for 
discussion, but it is doubtful if poHtical careers to-day are 
built up merely on debating ‘abinties. It is neither 
possible, nor is it desirable, that in any session every one 
of the 615 members should make speeches, e^ecially 
when there is no limit to such speeches, except those 
of repetition and relevance imposed by the Speaker. The 
House, with its Standing Grand and other Committees, 
has to carry through more work than it can adequately 
manage, whilst many private members may feel that 
they are under-worked. But if a member take his duties 
seriously and does not want to be just a vote, his task 
is no easy one. For if it be for many a matter of some 
anxiety to address the House, there is also involved a 
strain in Hstening. Real, intelligent listening is not easy, 
but it is a duty cast upon M.P.’s. Attendance at debates 
and committees, the addressing of meetings, visits to the 
constituency and the entertainment of local supporters 
would seem to comprise the substance of a very full and 
bqjy life. And this leaves out of account any attention 
which a member has to pay to his own particular business, 
the needs of his family, or the demands of social functions. 

Even if a man accept all this willingly and cheerMy, 
his lot is not eased by the possibihty of hh becoming a 
victim of divided loyalties. He is, first and foremost, a 
p^arty^ supporter, and it is the duty’of the Whips to see 
that he remains one. Normally this may not be too 
difficult a task, but there have been cases when poHtics 
clashed with other interests, or where the interpretation 
of a party programme has given rise to differences. 
Rehgion and poHtics may easily run counter to each 
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Other, and many members may have their own particular 
interest in all kinds of activities.^ The member is an 
individual, and many people think he should be per- 
mitted to use his own independent judgment, and should 
not be subordinated to party at the cost of offending his 
conscience. It is not the custom to-day for members to 
cross ’the floor of the House ” as a protest agamsrany 
party’s actions. Since the war there have been a few 
such crossings.^ Desertion of party is a more vital 
matter if it be from the Government side of the House 
than if it be from the Opposition. It is negligible if a 
government have a substantial majority and can therefore 
afford to lose some of its votes, but it may be vital when 
a minority government is in power. In either case, the 
private member may be put into the difficult position of 
having to choose between loyalty to party — which, it 
is assumed, is a pre-condition of his candidature — and 
loyalty to and faith in his own judgment. In practice 
there are greater penalties attaching to a desertion of 
party than to a denial of one’s own individuality. 

The drive would seem to be more and more m the 
direction of even greater party rigidity, to the extent-^f 
the exclusion of those who want to co-operate with 
other groups. The attitude, for example, of the Labour 
Party in its relation to other Left-wing bodies is illus- 
trative of this. And in some continental countries the 
goal of identifying party with state has been reached. 

. c . 

^ It is difficult to see, for example, how a convinced prohibitionist could 
vote for fuiance measures which included the raising of a substantial amount 
of revenue by taxes on beer and spirits. 

* e.g, the late LordJMelchett (as Sir Alfred Mond), Lord Strabolgi (as Com- 
mander Kenworthy), and Viscount Chelwood (as Lord Robert Cecil). In 
April 1938 the Duchess of Atholl “declinea the Government vhiip’* 
because of disagreernem: with the Government" s policy in regard to Spain and 
the Italian agreement. She remained, however, on the Government benches. 
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WHIst many in this country ^shrink from the idea of the 
submergence of the individual, which would involve 
the destruction of parliamentary institutions, there are 
yet those who feel that an Opposition should no longer 
oppose,^ even if it should be permitted to exist. This 
has been especially so since 1931. The very term 
“National” as a prefix to His Majesty’s Government 
suggests that the supporters of the Conservative Party 
are loyalists and patriots and have the best interests of 
the country at heart, whilst opponents are both disloyal 
and destructive. This can be, and has been, pushed to 
extreme and absurd lengths in the country, and would 
lead logically to the ultimate suppression of any form 
of opposition, in effect to dictatorship. Supporters of 
other parties have a very real fear of this. Moreover, 
there is expressed the suspicion that a “National” 
Government might easily shade into something of the 
nature of a Fascist one if a fundamental issue were to 
arise. It is therefore felt that an Opposition must at all 
costs most rigorously oppose, not only because this is 
its first duty in a democratic state, but also to preserve 
tl^ very existence of that state and the right and power 
freely to criticise. Ironically enough, in this struggle to 
preserve democratic forms and the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, the private’ member may be in danger of losing 
his o-wn personahty, or at least of having it suppressed. 

As the position stands at the moment in this country, \ 
the “ will of the people ” is expressed practically through 
the representative body of the Commons. The bmlding 
itself, erected a century ago (and too small to accom- 
modate all 615 members comfortably). Is significant of 
the party system, with the inward facing beaches to the ! 

^ Gf. the leading article in TTie Tiffin, December 2i, 1937. 
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[ right and left of the Speaker’s canopied chair. The 
occupants of the Treasury Bench, on Mr. Speaker’s right 
i hand, form the Government of ihe day, and with a 
sufficient majority (and a quiescent Lords) have little 
I difficulty in ruling. It ffias been said that the House of 
1 Commons has become “ a machine for registering the 
•edicts of the Cabinet,” that, in fact and clearly through 
party organization, the Cabinet controls the Commons, 
whereas, at least by convention, the Cabinet can only 
hold office so long as it retains the confidence of the 
Commons, a convention which can be enforced by the 
withholding of supplies. How often in the past genera- 
ition have the Commons exerted this control e 

The elections of January and of December 1910 
followed dissolutions asked for by Mr. Asquith, the then 
Prime Minister, who in each case had majority sup- 
port in the House.^ The Parliament of December 1910 
prolonged its Hfe by three years, as it was not considered 
advisable to hold a General Election during the war. 
As soon as convenient after the Armistice of 1918, Mr. 
Lloyd George went to the coimtry, but by then parlia- 
mentary conditions had changed, for the government ^pis 
no longer on a strict party basis but on a coalition one. 
Returned to power, this government lasted for four 
years, but the long-smouldering Conservative discontent 
with the Prime Minister and his attitude burst into flame 
in the “ Cabin Boys’ Revolt.” The meeting of Con- 
servatives at the Carlton Club on October 19, 1922, 
under the chakmanship of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
then holding the post of Lord Privy Seal, was the death- 
blow to the war-time coalition and the beginning of a 
return to “ normal ” party politics. It was at this meet- 

' But see Chapter VH,, on the House of Lords. 
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ing that Mr. Baldwin said? “^If the present association 
with the Prime Minister goes on, the disintegrating pro- 
cess in the Tory Party, which was akeady far advanced, 
would go on inevitably until the old Conservative Party 
was smashed to atoms and lost in ruins.” When it was 
resolved to break the connexion, Mr. Lloyd George 
immediately resigned, Mr. Bonar Law became» Prime 
Minister, and an election followed in November of 
1932. It is not altogether accurate to say that the Cabinet 
lost the confidence of the Commons, especially as Mr. Bal- 
four, Mr. Chamberlain, and Lord Birkenhead remained 
with Mr. Lloyd George. It was rather a matter of party 
warfare and manoeuvring than of Commons’ control. 

The next government did not remain long in power. 
It was led at first by Mr. Bonar Law, and his place was 
taken in May 1933 by Mr. Baldwin, who was granted a 
dissolution in the November to contest an election on the 
issue of Protection. Again, there is no suggestion that the 
Commons withdrew Aeir confidence firom Mr. Baldwin. 

At the ensuing election the Conservatives lost over a 
hundred seats, and in the new parliament no party had 
anj|bsolute majority. At its first meeting on January 15, 
1924, Labour proposed and carried with Liberal support 
a vote of no confidence, and JVIr. Macdonald became 
Prime Minister. But after oidy nine months of office 
he made a vote of censure of the Liberal aniendment for 
a Select Committee to investigate and report on the 
Ross-CampbeU case, and was defeated by 364 to 198. 
With the Commons divided as it was between the parties, 
this can be said to be a withholding of confidence. But 
if the government party have an absolute majority, this 
situation can only arise with the defection of a number 
of government suppqrters. Mr. Macdonald was granted 
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a dissolution— it seems that Ivk. Asquith had not reckoned 
QQ but was defeated at the election of October 
1924, and since then the history of parliaments has been 
not a little curious. Mr. Baldwin’s ministry lasted its 
foil term of five years, to be replaced by the second 
Labour administration of 1929 hi a happier position than 
■ the former one, but still dependent upon Liberal support. 
During his first period of office Mr. Macdonald had 
made it clear that he would only resign on a specific vote 
of censure, and now, at the beginning of second period, he 
said, “ I wonder how far it is possible, without abandon- 
ing our party positions, to consider ourselves more as a 
Council of State and less as arrayed regiments facing each 
other in battle a somewhat new and perhaps strange 
view of the “organized quarrel” of parties in parHament. 

The position of the Labour Party, for the second time 
in power but without its own majority, raised again 
among its own people the problem of whether the Party 
should take office unless it could command the Com- 
mons. After the experience of 1924 there were many 
who felt that it was discreditable for a govermnent— and 
of fbpir own leaders — ^to be so much at the mercy of ®y 
other party. But clearly Mr. Macdonald felt that his 
position was much stronger in 1929, though he still had 
less than half of the Commons in party support. And 
yet this Labour Government was not driven out of 
power by the Commons ; it was destroyed h}^^its own 
leaders. The JumbM events of the “ Crisis” of the 
summer of 1931 are probably httle more than a dirn 
memory to most people. What Mr. O. Elector learned 
fi:om the newspapers whilst on his hohdays was that the 
country was on the verge of economic battle, murder, 
and sudden death,” that the Socialist Government had 
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ceased to exist, and that a^new “ National ” Government 
often ministers had been formed — amongst other things 
to preserve the gold standard— led by Macdonald. 
The election of October 1931 sent back this National 
Government with the enonn®us and disproportionate 
majority^ to which reference has aheady been made. A 
new and very patriotic party had come into being, but 
using in most constituencies aU the machinery of the 
Conservative Party. One did not seem to hear much 
about a “ Council of State ’’—perhaps this new parha- 
ment led by Mr. Macdonald was one! It continued 
its way down the years, in due course Mr. Baldwin 
becoming its leader, and, at what was clearly considered 
to be an opportune moment, was dissolved and a further 
election held in November of 1935. The National 
Government was again returned, and with such a 

For some time now the expression “Cabinet Dic- 
tatorship ’’ has been used to define the present relation 
between the Commons and the Cabinet. This suggests 
4 wielding of authority by parry leaders who for the 
time being are ministers of the Crown, an authority which 
is not derived from below. In practice, the private 
member can only indicate his wishes by a straightforward 
“ Aye ’’ or “ No ’’ in the division lobby. No matter 
what form a division take, unless he refrain from voting, 
this is the only choice, and upon it may depend not only 
the fate of the particular measure under discussion, but 
also the very existence of the Government. 

Remembering that behind the Cabinet is a skilful and 
experienced Civd Service, let us see how far this 
“dictatorship” works out in practice. During the 
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session the House of Commons meets from Monday 
to Thursday at 245 p.m., and on Friday for a shorter 
sitting at 1 1 a.m. The first hour is taken up by Question 
Time, during which any minister may be bombarded 
from all sides of the House with questions which have 
already been submitted and whose answers have been 
found. «It is, of course, traditional that as accurate a 
reply as possible shall be given, but ministers may de- 
mand “notice ” of any question, especially supplementary 
ones which follow the answer to an original question. 
And in certain circumstances a minister may plead 
“ public interest ” as an excuse for withholding informa- 
tion, whilst a rhetorical question will elicit no reply. 
Question Time is regarded as the opportunity afforded 
to the House for the control of administration. A glance 
at the parUamentary pages of such a newspaper as The 
Times will show how these questions range over many 
topics * and many places, and to-day they are assuming a 


1 The House in “ Lightek Mood ** 

A Quest ion of Figures 

Mr. R. Beaumont (Portsmouth, Central, U.) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade if he would state the number of corsets imported into the 
United Kingdom from the United States of America in each of the last five 
years. 

Mr. Oiiver Stanley. — As the answer involves a number of figures — 
(laughter and cheer ^ — I will» with my hon. friend^s permission, circulate it 
in the Official Report. 

Mr. Beaumont. — ^Do these ^gurcs show a steady increase ? (Renewed 
laughter.) 

Mr. Stanley. — ^The hon. gentleman will have to judge from the figures. 
They appear to me to show some increase. (Laughter.) 

Mr. S ANDYS (Norwood, U.). — Is Mr. Stanley aware that what the House 
really wants to ' know' isr whether there has bc'cn any appreciable 'restriction' 'in 
volume? (Laughter.) 

Ml. V. Adams (Leeas, W., U.). — ^Cannot the right hon. gentleman give the 
information in round figures ? (Renewed iaughter.) 

The Times f February' 1938. 
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fresh importance since it is hecoming the custom of the 
B.B.C. to insert in its news bulletins questions and 
answers on important happenings. 

The chief purpose of asking questions is to obtain 
information, which may be used by the Opposition as 
a foundation for criticism of the government, and to 
find weak chinks in the armour of administration. A 
member, dissatisfied with the reply, will give notice to 
raise the matter on the adjournment and so try to obtain 
a discussion on the government’s poHcy. But so long 
as the theory of Collective Responsibility holds good, 
that is, that whatever disagreements there may be behind 
the scenes, the ministers on the Treasury Bench present a 
united front to the House, it is difficxilt to censure ad- 
ministration. For this could only be done on a definite 
division or a vote of no confidence, when normally the 
members of the majority party would rally to the 
support of its leaders. There have been cases of a 
minister’s saving the face of a Cabinet by personal 
resignation. This happened in the December of 1935 
when Sir Samuel Hoare, the Foreign Secretary, vacated 
his office because of the Abyssinian question. It may 
be recalled that at the meeting of the League Assembly 
in September of that year, Sir Samuel pledged the 
country to the support of collective security, and that 
Great Britain was one of the many nations which in 
October condemned Italy’s aggression in Abyssinia. It 
was therefore assumed at the time of the General Election 
of November 1935 that the National Government’s 
foreign policy included adherence to League principles. 
Great was the general astonishment and great the pro- 
tests when, a month later, there was produced, in con- 
junction with M. Laval, the French Foreign Minister, 
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tHe Hoare-Laval Pact for^ tlie partition of Abyssinia. 
The agitation was sufficiently forceful to cause a change 
at the Foreign Office, but it is questionable if, had Sir 
Samuel remained, the downfall of the Government 
would have been brought about by its own supporters 
within a few weeks of the General Election. 

. Normally, therefore, control by the House is very 
hmited.^ Those who ask questions merely to keep their 
own constituents informed that they are still aHve are 
to be discouraged. For information, it is better to have 
a written reply ; indeed, it is usually far more effective 
to write to the Minister than to ask a question. To use 
answers as a basis for party criticism in the House is not 
very satisfactory, for the simple reason that this does not 
as a rule lead anywhere. 

Let us next consider this criticism of ‘‘ Dictatorship ” 
with regard to the legislative work of the Commons, 
taking as an example the stages of a PubHc General Bill, 
that is, one which concerns the nation as a whole and 
whose provisions, when it becomes law, are effectively 
binding on every citizen. The majority of these Bills 
are presented by the government, which has at its di^ 
pos^ the knowledge and experience of the parliamentary 
draughtsmen for the putting of proposals into debatable 
form. Private members ballot for the right to introduce 
BiUs, and the, sittings on Fridays are allotted for their 
discussion. But because of the immense amount of 

^ There are some who fear that ha the realm of foreign policy answers to 
questions may ultimately cause embarrassment to the Government, It is 
felt that any extempore answer given to a supplementary question might be 
imudiciously worded ^nd might result in giving offence abroad. The kmd 
of reply given by any minister depends upon his own person^ facility in 
answering questions. But, in addition, it is a well established right, not 
abrogated even in time of war, to ask questions on matters of public im- 
portance. 
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work to be done the government usually takes the 
Fridays after Easter or Whitsun for its own business. 
Moreover, unless ultimately sponsored by the govern- 
ment, a private member’s Bill has little chance of being 
debated through all stages. A^recent exception to this 
was the Matrimonial Causes Bill,” which received the 
Royal Assent in the summer of 1937, and which was 
piloted tlirough the Commons by Mr. A. P. Herbert. 

The First Reading of a Bill is to-day a formal one, and 
the Second Reading is the first important step in the 
Bill’s passage through the Commons. With the Speaker 
in the Chair and the text of the measure in the possession 
of each member, the underlying principles are thoroughly 
debated. It is not seldom that a Bill is read a second 
time without division ; this does not mean that the 
House is unanimous, but that the Opposition is saving its 
ammunition for use at the next stage. But if a division 
take place, the government’s majority is normally 
assured unless there be a revolt of government back- 
benchers, or the ministry be a ‘‘ minority ” one. Snap 
divisions — those forced by an Opposition in the hope 
that there are not sufficient government supporters within 
reach of the division lobby — are not now important. 

Following the Second Residing, though not necessarily 
immediately, comes the Committee Stage, when the 
Speaker vacates the Chair, his place being, taken by the 
Chairman of Committees, and the Mace, the symbol 
of the House’s authority, removed from the table. The 
House is now a Committee of itself, and is known as 
“ Committee of the Whole,” and all discussion which 
takes place is on detail, any reference to the principles 
underlying the measure being ruled out of order. Mem- 
bers may speak as often as they catch the Chairman’s 
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eye, and suggestions for amendment may be made to 
alter the Bill “ word by word, line by line, and clause 
by clause,” but, of course, the government of the day is 
not compelled to accept them. To ease the work of the 
House, there are six Standing Grand Committees of 
about sixty members each, which consider Bills in 
the Committee Stage. 

When the Bill emerges from Committee, it is “ re- 
ported” to the House, and then is read a third time. 
Unless the measure be pecuharly controversial these two 
stages are inclined to be both dull and lifeless. 

The really important point is that at every stage of the 
discussion the principles of party division apply, and a 
government with an adequate majority is bound to have 
its way, though this is not to say that amendments from 
the Opposition or from its own supporters are never 
accepted. On occasion, measures are left to the free 
vote of the House,^ that is, the Whips do not exert pressure 
upon potentially rebelHous members of their parties, and 
the meniber is left to his own judgment for the fate of the 
government is not at stake. Such was the case, for 
example, in the debates on the Revised Prayer Book. 
Mr. Baldwin had advised, “ Trust the bishops,” but the 
House did not follow his advice either in December of 
1927 or in June of 1928. M[any critics of our present 
parhamentary. institutions feel that this system of the 
free vote could be extended with great advantage ; that 
issues should be debated on their merits, and that a party- 
member should be permitted to show in the division 
lobby his disapproval of any specific proposal, without 

1 In February of 1938, the Opposition introduced a Bill to aboKsh night- 
baking. This was carried on Second Reading by a majority of 21 (147 to 
126), against the wishes of the Home Office. 
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withdrawing his support fropi the general programme 
and without involving the downfall of his government. 
In 1931 there was thfe secession of some forty Labour 
M.P.’s who voted against Mr. Macdonald’s Government 
on the Education Bill. Periodically there should be 
general debates on pohcy, based on a motion of confi- 
dence, and this would enable the individual to record his’ 
support of his party although he may have disapproved 
of one or other of its measures. 

Unfortunately, as has already been mentioned, the 
House of Commons has a prodigious amount of work 
to accompUsh, and this must be done as speedily as 
possible. Too much independence of thought and 
action, it is agreed, would not only weaken party ties 
but would lead to a greater waste of precious time. 
Sooner or later a debating chamber is bound to lay down 
rules to prevent the prolonging of discussion beyond 
what is considered ^‘necessary.” In the case of the 
House of Commons, this was first done in 1881, when 
Mr. Brand, the Speaker, deemed the attitude of the 
Irish members dehberately obstructionist, and without 
ekher authority or precedent, but after consultation with 
Mr. Gladstone, the Prime Minister, “ put the question.” 
Since then the rules of the House have been revised on a 
number of occasions to permit the curtailment of debate 
by the process known as the ‘‘ closure.” The motion 
‘‘ that the question be now put ” can be made at any 
time during debate, and if accepted by the Speaker (or 
Chairman of Committees) and carried by the House, 
the debate comes to an end with the ensuing division. 
NormaUy the closure will be moved by the government 
which feels that no useful purpose can be served in 
carrying discussion further, and that the time of the 
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House is being waited. JEqually normally it will be 
opposed by the Opposition, and possibly by many 
private members, who may regard'it as an instrument of 
oppression. It is left to the Speaker to be the guardian 
of the rights of minorkies and of individuals, and it is 
actually the case that the minority in opposition has a 
greater share of the House’s time than the government, 
and particularly if it be numerically small. 

In certain circumstances debate will be brought to an 
end on given sections of a Bill, at specified times, a 
method of procedure known as Closure by Com- 
partments.” Even more effective in ending discussion is 
the guiUotme,” by whose use the whole stage of the 
Bill is concluded. Conditions of parliamentary work 
would seem to suggest that there will always be this 
“pull” between some form of party rigidity and the 
fireedom of the individual member. In his book, 
Mr. C. R. Attlee says, “ I should not tike to see Labour 
a party on the pattern of those which exist in corporate 
states, where exact obedience and loyalty to a leader 
stifle free thought and destroy individual initiative.” ^ 
And in his comments on the identification of party a^d 
state he says : “ Macdonaldism is, in fact, in its philoso- 
phy essentially Fascist.” ^ >These two coinments fairly 
define the situation asdt is, not only in the parties them- 
selves but also in the House of Commons. 

It is perhaps in the realm of pubhc finance that party 
counts for more than elsewhere. Much of parliamentary 
time is given up to money matters, and the individual 
member, not claiming at first to be an expert, must serve 
some apprenticeship in the House before he can feel 

^ C. R. Attlee, The Labour Party in Perspective (1937), p. 9. 

* lhid,y p. 60. 
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himself capable of effective qriticism and debate. In 
these circumstances he is prepared to leave things to his 
trusted leaders who, with their greater experience and 
knowledge, and with the expert advice and guidance of 
Treasury officials, are in a so much better position. 

In the state as it has developed and as we know it in 
these post-war years, there would appear to be twd’main 
purposes of taxation. The first harks back to the older 
conception of the “ police state,” the need for individual 
I freedom at home and security from possible aggression 
from abroad. So that money must be found for the 
machinery of Justice and the Pohce Forces on the one 
' hand, and for the Armed Forces of the Crown on the 
other. The second purpose is related to the “ Social 
: Service State,” which, by provision of all kinds of 

services, aims at some liinitation of the inequaHtjr of 
I incomes. PubHc expenditure has grown enormously, 

I and it is only fitting that the Commons should devote 
^ a good deal of its energy to a consideration of finance. 
In the last pre-war financial year, ending March 31, 
1914, the actual receipts into the Exchequer totalled 
^1198,242,897, and the actual expenditure was 
I ^197,492,969, leaving a surplus of ^749,928.^ Leaving 
i out of account the exceptional finance of the war years, 

I demands for money have seldom fallen short of ;£8oo 
milhon in the post-war period. Table A shows the 
revenue and expenditure over a period of three years, to 
include the estimated figures for 1937-3 8 and for 193 8-39. 

The Self-balancing Services in and from 1937-38 in- 
clude only the Post Office and the since, with 

the taking over by the Government of drunk roads in 
1937, the Road Fund ceased to exist, and an amount of 
^ Statistical Abstract p- 153 * 
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/34 million from motor vehicle duties, which previously 
would have appeared as Self-ba|ancing revenue, now 
appears as part of Ordinary revenue. The total for 

1937- 38 is exclusive of amounts, estimated at ^8o 
million, to be met from moneys borrowed under the 
Defence Loans Act of 1937. For the financial year 
X938—39, ;^90 rnillion will similarly be borrowed. 

The development of expenditure in the Social Service 
State is illustrated in the rise of the Civil and Revenue 
votes from ^(^58 million in 1913-14 to ^449 miUion in 

1938- 39. Table B compares the revenue from cert^ 
taxes and the expenditure on certain services with 
1913-14. (It must be remembered that there has been a 
change in the value of money.) 

Tbe two main purposes of taxation already referred 
to are brought out if one considers, for example, the 
Defence expenditure in 1913-14 of ^77,179,000, and 
that for 1938-39, /;253,248 ,ooo (excluding the ^£90 
million to be borrowed) ; and the increase of the cost 
to the Government of, say. Education, from ^17,466,094 

in 1913-14 to j {)6 i ,847 ,ooo in 1938-39.^^ ^ 

For this expenditure, and for the collection of revenue 
to meet it, the House of Commons is solely responsible, 
and for die purpose of control it resolves itself into 
two Committees of the Whole, knovra as Supply and 
Ways and Means. The spending departments begm as 
early as October to prepare their estimates of expenditure 
for the forthcoming financial year, and after any necessary 
discussion between the minister concerned and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (in the case of the Fighting 
Forces, after Cabinet disaission), they are laid before the 

1 This, of course, is not the total cost of education ; it does not include 
rate-home expenditure. 
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House to be debated in Coixiinittee of Supply at irregular 
intervals during the ^spring and early summer of each 
3^ar. A total of twenty days is allowed for this ; at 
the end of that period all outstanding votes are put to 
division without discussion, the most noteworthy use 
of the guillotine. In due course the resolutions, passed 
in Supply, to spend specified amounts of money on the 
various services, are made law in the Appropriations Act, 
Immediately after Easter, usually on the third Tuesday 
in April, the Chancellor of the Exchequer makes his 
Budget speech to the House, sitting as the Committee 
of Ways and Means, and indicates the way in which he 
proposes to raise the money necessary to meet the esti- 
mated expenditure. These resolutions, when finally 
accepted, are bound up in the Finance Act for the year 
Generally based on the lack of control by the Com- 
mons, much criticism has been directed at every aspect 
of the financial administration of this country. The 
suggestion is made that the accounts are presented in a 
way which not only puts them beyond effective criticism, 
but which also confuses the ordinary member. It is 
tfUe that the House can and does exert pressure on the 
Government, as, for example, in 1928, when members 
compelled the Chancellor to withdraw a proposed tax 
on kerosene ; and again in 1937, when the conditions of 
a new National Defence Contribution did not find 
favour in the eyes of government^ supporters, and were 
modified. It is further true that the Pubhc Accounts 
Committee ^ scrutinizes some of the nation’s expenditure 
most carefully, but only after the moneyohas been voted 
and spent. Similarly the function of the Comptroller 

^ It is felt by many that the report of this committee should be mor#* fniiv 
and more seriously debated m the House. more tuliy 
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and Auditor General is to ’be assured of the legality of 
expenditure. But these are not directly related to the 

Houses control. . l- i j 

If party discipline were lessened, would this lead, 
through individual comment, to a better financial system ? 
Probably not, since the real controversy is not so much 
on method as on purpose, and this latter is definitely re- 
lated to the individual or party conception of orgamzed 
society. The division is on how much money shaU be 
spent on the various services and how it shall be raised. 
Adam Smith’s dictum that “Defence is greater than 
opulence” is still a very powerful factor in modem 
public finance. 

It is tme that much of the work of the Commons is 
done under archaic, complex, and possibly useless, pro- 
cedure. As one writer puts it, “ . . . while there is no 
reason why the rules of parhament should not be as clear 
as those of a popular and well-played game, to have 
mastered the rules of the House is now in itself a claim 
to political distinction.” ^ This might be changed, but 
the House of Commons none the less remains as a de- 
bating chamber to carry out the expressed will of the 
people. It is this which gives,rise to so much controversy , 
for many wish to See the House reformed in one direction 
or another, so that its control be either enlarged or 
reduced. Is the House as it stands no more than a 
convenient political instrument for the expression of 
individuaHsm i If so, and there come a time when the 
majority of the electors of the nation demand a change 
in the purpose* of the state in the direction of social 
ownership, will the House of Commons remain the most 
suitable body for the newer methods of control then 
‘ K. B. Smdlie, A Hundred Years of English Government (1937). P- 378- 
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likely to be demanded ? 'The Webbs, in their scheme for 
a Co-operative Comjnonwealth of To-morrow did not 
feel that the House was competent to stand alone as a 
sovereign legislature, and suggested two assembhes, 
one poHtical and the other social. They claimed that 
this duahsm would help to avoid parhamentaty con- 
gestion, and would also be “ an essential condition of 
the progressive substitution, with any approach to 
completeness, of the community for the private 
capitalist.” ^ 

As we shall see later,® parties such as the Communist, 
with a Workers’ Soviet Repubhc as its aim, and Fascist, 
with its desire for National Corporations, intend, if in 
power, to change both the structure and the functions 
of our institutions. And if a change occur no doubt 
people will continue to ask what exactly Pope meant 
when he wrote ; 

“ For forms of government let fools contest ; 

Whate’er is best administered is best.” 


m 


CHAPTER IV 

THE CABINET 

Some fifty years ago Mr. Gladstone’s tliird Cabinet of 
1886 contained fourteen members ; in the re-constituted 
Cabinet of Mr. Neville Chamberlain of May 1937 there 

„ Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great 

Britain (Trade Union ed., 1920), p, iii, 

* infra, ch. vi. 
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were twenty-one. (Actually the increase was eight, 
since there was a Chiet Secretary forjreland in the former 
and not in the latter.) This group of chief Ministers of 
the Crown, holding office at the King’s pleasure, is per- 
haps the most noteworthy feature of British pohtical 
institutions, at the present time admired by some, re- 
garded with scepticism and doubt by others. From a 
handful of royal advisers, favourites, courtiers, it has 
grown through the centuries in numbers and in power, 
until in modem days it has taken to itself not only most 
of the authority once wielded by the monarch, but a 
good deal of parliamentary power as well. As the 
Social Service State develops and the government 
“ interferes ” further in the individual Hfe of the citizen, 
there is bound to be an increase in the number of Cabinet 
members, their functions, and the departments for which 
they are responsible. It is conamonly said that Cabinet 
Ministers have a joint and a several responsibiUty, that as 
a body they formulate the poHcy to be presented from 
the Treasury bench to the House of Commons, and that 
as individual ministers they have a pohtical responsibility 
for the departments of which they are the heads. But 
not every minister is a departmental chief, and the 
diversity of government administration is illustrated 
in the distribution of Cabinet appointments. 

The Prime Minister, who is also usually First Lord of 
the Treasury, but without any specified financial 
functions, the Lord President of the Council and the 
Lord Privy Seal are examples of ministers who escape 
the additional burden of administrative work, and who 
are freer, therefore, to devote their energies to the wider 
aspects of policy. There are eight Secretaries of State, 
each responsible for what naight narrowly be called a 
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“ political ” service, 1 and 'to. these may be added the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. There are six Boards,® or 
Ministries, of an economic and social nature, and to 
these may be added the Exchequer. The Lord Chan- 
cellor as a Cabinet Minister is in' the curious position of 
helping to determine poHcy and to make laws, and at 
the same time, as a lawyer, of interpreting t-bf-m — an 
age-old anomaly which many people would like to see 
abolished. It is within the competence of a Prime 
Minister to determine not only the composition of 
Ins own Cabinet, but also to decide which of certain 
“ marginal ” posts shall be of Cabinet rank. Thus the 
Posi^ster-General, at the head of the only nationalized 
service, is sometimes a Cabinet Minister and sometimes 
not.® Further, a Prime Minister can create * and dispense 
with ministerial appointments. In 1935 Mr. Eden was 
given the title, with Cabinet rank, of Minister for League 
of Nations Affairs, a new post, which was abolished in 
the same year. 

This brings the total membership of a modem Cabinet 
to twenty-two, but in addition there is a large number 
of ministers outside the Cabinet.® In all, there are no 
less than sixty-four ministerial appointments, but of 
these the members of the Cabinet are clearly the most 


i Secretary of State for Scotland may be a partial exception to tbfy 
» They do not meet as “ Boards ”~-a legal fiction. 

» Cf also Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster, Krst Commissioner of Works, 
etc. ^ Sir ^gsley Wood as Postmaster-General was in Mr. Macdonald’s 
^^31 to June 1935, but when he went to the Ministry of 
Health his successor at the Post Office was not given Cabinet rank. In 1038 
the Chancellor of the l^u<^y (Earl Winterton) was brought into the Cabinet, 
j^thapecid Air duties. These special duties ceased a short time afterwards, 

but the Chancellor remamed in the Cabinet. 

Defe^e^^ ^PPO“«:®ent in 1936 of a Ministry for the Co-ordination of 

® In the reconstituted Cabinet of 1938 the number was forty-two. 
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important as a body, “ the Mainspring of all the mechan- 
ism of Government.” ^ 

StriGtly, these ministers receive their appointments 
from the King, kiss hands, and receive seals of ofEce, and 
can only be dismissed' by bim, but in actual political 
practice the task of Cabinet making belongs to the 
Prime* Minister, possibly with the advice of his more 
intimate colleagues. It is hardly likely that any king in 
these days, either on personal or on political grounds, 
will refuse the appointment of any individual minister. ^ 
Now the government of the day is normally composed 
of the leaders of the majority party in the Commons, 
* and in the same way as the choice of Prime Minister is 
usually fairly clear to the King, the men to fill Cabinet 
posts are fairly obvious to the Prime Minister. This is 
not to say that it is an altogether easy task to make 
appointments, for there has to be borne in mind not only 
the administrative work of the departments but also the 
prestige which any given candidate for ministerial 
honours must possess, with his own party, in the Com- 
mons and in the country. In the end it is aU summed 
up in majority party government, and that is why the 
crisis of 1931 shocked purists in tliis matter the emer- 
gence of Mr, Macdonald as a Prime Minister without a 
party. The answer was to be found in the uneasy and 
unsatisfactory word “ Coalition ” ; the more modem, 
but inaccurate, term appears to be ‘‘ National.” 

There can be no doubt that Cabinet Ministers are a 
very much overworked body of men. And as the 
purpose of statecraft is more and more along the lines 

^ Machinery of Government Report, Cd. 9,230 (1918), p. 4. 

* But note that it is only a convention that the King takes the advice of his 
ministers. 

® And also, of course. Labour members. 
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of some form of commimal direction and guidance, 
rmtil, as many hope ajid as many more fear, there ma y 
come national ownership, the conditions of Cabinet 
government must inevitably change. We are accus- 
tomed to regard Cabinet Mimsters as “amateurs”; 
we do not expect a soldier at the War Office, except 
perhaps in time of war, a teacher at the Board of Educa- 
tion, or a farmer (or fisherman) at the Ministry of 
Agriculmre and Fisheries.^ We accept this position of 
the responsible amateur and view with equanimity the 
procession of one minister from department to depart- 
ment.* There is, it is felt, a skilled Civil Service, and 
whilst there are those who are uneasy because of 
the power which a poHtically irresponsible bureaucracy 
may exert, there is none the less recognition that the 
Service is in a high degree efficient and incorruptible. 

With the extension of government activities, the 
vahdity of the so-called distinction between business and 
pohtics is being brought into question. There has always 
been a vague dislike of mixing the two things, and the 
phrase which one often hears from pohticians and from 
Idbal councillors also, namely, “ speaking as a business 
man,” suggests that they themselves are aware of and 
accept this, and for the time being are putting aside their 
pohtical responsibility. But when, during the war, there 
was a number of non-party business men in the govern- 

^ e,g. Mr. Arthur Henderson was from 1929 to 1931 Foreign Secretary, and 
by all accounts an excellent one. But would he have been able to enter the 
Diplomatic Service in the ordinary way ? 

^ e.g. Mr. Winston Ghurchill, who between 1908 and 1929 held posts at 
the head of the Board of Trade, the Home OjfHce, the Admirity, the Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster, the Ministry of Munitions, the War Office, 
and the Exchequer. More lately, Sir Samuel Hoare within a period of 
two years, May 1935 to May 1937, has been at the India Office, Foreign 
Office, Admiralty, and Home Office. 
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ment, they were not an nliqualified success and did not 
seem to fit comfortably into political positions. Indeed, 
Mr. Maynard Keynes said of the Coalition Parliament 
after the election of 1918, that it consisted of hard-faced 
men who looked as if they had done very well out of the 
war.’^j*- True, those were exceptional years, and it is 
more iitting to look to the future and to inquire if the 
modem British Cabinet is organized and equipped to 
deal with the problems of social life. 

There is an elasticity about British poHtical institutions 
which enables them to be adapted, with Httle shock, to 
new conditions, and this is especially trae of the Cabinet. 
There are certain “ conventions which would seem to 
determine the existence of the King’s ministers — they 
must all be members of one or other of the Houses, they 
must be members of the same party or coahtion of 
parties, they must unitedly face Parhament. But in new 
circumstances revolutionary changes may be brought 
about, and the war-time period illustrates this very well. 
Mr. Asquith’s Liberal Administration carried on in the 
early months of the war, but in May of 1915 there came 
into being the First Coahtion Government, with some 
twenty-five members. At^the same time there was a 
War Committee to deal with the actual conduct of 
operations. Ministers outside this Committee and taking 
no part in its dehberations complained that they were 
none the less responsible for the poHcy pursued. So 
that when, after a pohtical struggle between Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Lloyd George, the latter became Prime Minister 
in December of 1916, there was set up a second Coah- 
tion, the most important part of which was the War 
Cabinet, consisting at first of five and later of nine 

^ J. A- Spender, Great Britain, 1886-1935 (i937)» p* 579- 
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members, 1 of whom only ’one, Mr. Bonar Law as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had any departmental 
duties. The Cabinet contained six ministers without 
portfoHo, and among them was General Smuts, who was 
in no sense a “representative” Bntish statesman. The old 
Cabinet system disappeared, and was not restored until 
October ipiPj the first post-war CoaHtion containing 
only five members. It seems that Mr. Lloyd George 
seriously considered governing without a Cabinet, and in 
those early months of 1919 he might have succeeded. 

A similar position arose in 1931, for the first National 
Government, in being from August to October of that 
year, consisted of only ten members.® But it must be 
pointed out again that a “ Coalition of Parties ” should 
imply an agreement between the members of those 
parties that their leaders should work together in a 
combined mimstry. This must be clearly distinguished 
firom the service which any individual pohtician, with- 
out any backing from the members of his own party, is 
prepared to render to a government formed from a rival 
party. In this last sense the war-time Govemnient of 
Lloyd George can be considered to be not a true 
Coalition in so far as Mr. Asquith and those Liberals who 
were faithful to him were in opposition in the House of 
Commons.® And the same is true of 1931, for most 
certainly Mr. Macdonald was not supported by the 
Labour Party in his Coahtion of that summer. 

The point is that changing circumstances can deter min e 

Prime Minister), five Conservative, two Sodalists, and 

* Four Socialists, four Conservatives, and two Liberals. 

» Thejr comprised the one hundred and five Liberals whom Mr. Llovd 
^orge ehmmated at the 1918 Coupon Election, a blow from wHch tie 
Liberal Party never really recovered. 
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change in Cabinet organization and procedure.^ The 
setting up by Mr. Lloyd George of a Cabinet Secretariat 
came as something of a shock to older statesmen, but it 
is now become an accepted institution. 

As leaders of the victorious party, the Cabinet should 
compose its differences at its own meetings, usually held 
weekly on Wednesdays, and more often if thought 
necessary, and should present to the House a united 
front, the tradition of Collective Responsibility. But 
even this may break down, as it did in 1932 when the 
National Government proposed certain protectionist 
measures. The free trade members of the Cabinet^ 
objected but were encouraged to remain, with permission 
to speak from the Treasury bench against the proposals 
—an impossible position which led ultimately to their 
resignation, an example of the dictatorial weakness of 
any coaHtion. It is this normal soHdarity of Cabinet 
organization which gives rise to the fears of Cabinet 
dictatorship. It is folly realized that the passage of time 
has dehvered into the hands of ministers an ever-increas- 
ing amount of power which, it is argued, they can and 
do use without reference. 

So long as the present conditions of party government 
exist, it is not easy to see how the system can be altered. 
Greater ease of criticism by private members of both 
policy and administration does not necessarily effect 
any change in control. The Haldane Committee on 
Machinery of Government, set up in 1917, included in 

^ The 1929 Labour Government contained Mr. J, H. Thomas (Lord Privy 
Seal), Sir Oswald Modey (Chancellor of the Duchy), and Mr. George Lans- 
bury (Commissioner of Works), specially detailed to work out a policy to 
deal with unemployment. 

* They were Viscount Snowden, Sir Herbert Samuel, Sir Archibald Sinclair, 
and Sir Donald Maclean. The last-named died before his resignation was 
made effective. 
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its report on parliamentiry control the suggestion of 
Standing Committees for each department, to be given 
full information, and to be able to require the minister 
and his departmental officers to appear before ffi em . 


But die pamcidar argument in favour of some such system 
... IS that ... the ofhcers of deparmients would be encouraged to 
lay more stress upon constructive work in administering the 
services entrusted to Aern for the benefit of the community than 
upon ^ticipa^g criticism, which may, in present conditions, 
often^ be based upon imperfect knowledge of the facts or the 
principles at issue. ^ 


This paragraph suggests that the so-called “ control ” 
of administration at question-time in the House is not 
only ineffective but that to some extent it prevents de- 
partmental officers from carrying out their more positive 
duties. Fuller information given to the proposed 
Standing Committees would avoid this.® But since 
presumably the minister would have the real responsi- 
bffity, and therefore the last word, the usual conditions 
of pa-tty control would prevail in an insistence on the 
cariTing out of the government’s poHcy and in defence 
of its adndnistration.^ 

The war period and the succeeding years have brought 
out the adaptabihty, not only of Cabinet membership, 
but of the whole organization of the machinery of civil 
administration. When the need arose a number of new 
miiiistries was created, some of a permanent ^ and others 


of Government Committee (1918), Cd. 9,230, p. 15, 

« But dep^tmental officers would have some part of their time taken 
up m appearing beforc the Committee, in preparing redorts, etc 

suggestion of Standing Committees has not been adopted. See also 
the Liberal Party Programme, infra, p. 108. ^ 

* e.g. Ministry of Labour, Ministry of Transport, Ministry of Health (ta 
replace the former Local Government Board), l&nistry of Ssionf ^ ^ 
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a temporary ^ nature. Alter 1919 the move was awav 
,m state control, a return to pre-war conditions of 
Lvate enterprise. But in spite of the difficulties _of the 
aes and the problems wBch arose-of mmstenal 
iponsibihty and of coordination of pHcy--tlie prm- 
jle behind that war-time administration is sigimcant, 
at the" government can change the purpose and direc- 

m of organized society. , . 1 l r 

Meanwhile there has been a growth m the numbers of 
e Civil Service.^ Though commonly this term is 
nught of in relation to those who occupy offices m 
/■hitehall, it includes a large nuiffiier of mdusmal 
•orkers— messengers, porters, etc., and post^^office 
peratives. When critics talk of bureaucracy ^th^y 
ive in mind the administrative and executive grades ot 
. - c tTie more routine workers. 
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though, to some, the history df the development of the 
departments reads as a.sorrowful tale of friction and ill- 
adjustment, it is considered that the relations as between 
departments is just a matter of balanced arrangement to 
prevent wasteful overlapping and 'dupHcation. 

The vagaries of poHtical hfe do not necessarily penrdt 
any member of either House to become expert in the 
administration of a departments Neither is this desirable 
for It would only lead to an unhealthy confhsion of 
fimction. What is felt to be dangerous is the possibiHty 
CM ill-adjustment between mimster and civil servant, so 
that the latter may have too much authority. To an 
extent this is a question of personahty. It is true that 
Mernbers of Parharnent interest themselves in some 
special aspect of pubhc work and keep themselves fully 
informed. They may, of course, serve an apprentice- 
slup for ultimate departmental authority. But although 
there is no question that civil servants are skilled men 
and women of high integrity, with the experience of 
years behmd them, yet the very conditions of their 
employment in the pubhc service may destroy the 
essential balance between pohtical responsibihtv and 
expert advice and guidance. 

Moreover, these higher civil servants are in the main 
dra\TO from one social class— pubHc school ^ and uni- 
versity education are almost compulsory qualifications. 
Facmg the future honestly, the advent of a government 
of men md women of what would be thought of as of 
lowty soaal caste, experienced in pohtical hfe on the 
opposition bench and in the constituency,, but unskilled 

IW ta^eSmbS Office fiom December 

* The public school is not so important now, but study up to nost-^radnafo 
stand^d u necessary for candidates for the examinations! ^ ^ graduate 

(4,C64)j gj 
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in departmental administration, may result in such, ill- 
adjnstment witii the “ highest ” -caste civil servants as 
to destroy the possibility of carrying out the very purpose 
for which they were given a popular mandate. This is, 
of course, pure speculation.^ It will be realized, however, 
that i|: is also no mere academic issue, since the tendency 
in the future would seem to be in the direction of further 
control, and possibly through some form of economic 
planning to ultimate ownership. And this can only 
mean a yet greater increase in state departments. 

A further factor in post-war development is the in- 
creasing power given to the minister by Act of Parlia- 
ment, power wliich has led the Lord Chief Justice to 
comment on it, in relation to the traditions of English 
law.^ The power exercised — quite legally — ^by the 
minister is in fact wielded by civil servants, and there 
would appear to be little if any appeal. It is perhaps 
of greatest importance in the sphere of local government, 
where local authorities, as agents to an extent of the 
central government, may be compelled into action, or 
may even have the dubious satisfaction of seeing their 
own work done, in default, by some other authority. 
With the extension of social services such as housing and 
town planning, slum clearance, road development, this 
is thought to be a real danger.^ Lawyers naturally view 
with misgiving the transference of what they consider 
to be legal functions jfrom the courts to the administrative 
tribunals of government departments. Private indi- 

^ We do not change our civil servants with a change of government ; 
they are given sectyity of tenure. It is also unthinkable to the majority of 
people that they should be “ liquidated as has been done — ^with great loss — 
in some other countries. 

® Lord H&wsLitf The New Despotism (1929). Sec also W. A. Robson, 
Justice and Administrative Law {192$). 

® See the chapter on Local Government, infra, ch. ix. 
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viduals are affected as well as local authorities. The 
essence of the situation as it stands is put in the follow- 
ing words : The ordinary Law Courts can no longer 
review the exercise of all forms of pubHc authority, for 
they are prevented from doing'so in many cases by 
express statutory provisions. Within the hmits o^ these 
excluded matters law certainly still exists, for the very 
exclusion is effected by statute, but this law is not ad- 
ministered by the ordinary courts ; on the contrary its 
execution is left to the unfettered discretion of adminis- 
trative officers or bodies.” ^ 

Cabinet dictatorship then would appear to imply at 
least three things : the domination of Parhament by the 
leaders of the majority party in the Conunons ; the 
possible di-adjustment between ministers and permanent 
civil servants ; and the determination of disputes, not 
by the courts but by the bureaucracy, leading to the 
development of a special Administrative Law. In its 
simplest terms the problem is sometimes thought of 
as “ meddling ” versus “ efficiency.” There are those 
\^o, whilst prepared to accept at any rate a measure of 
authority, desire that external rule and compulsion shall 
be reduced to a minimum, and that greater freedom be 
conceded to the individual. They view with abhorrence 
any extension of state direction and control, and regard 
these as interference. To them Cabinet dictatorship 
appears as the power of an omnipotent body of men, 
ably backed by an irresponsible bureaucracy, whose sole 
function would seem to be to harass the individual.^ 
But there are others who are prepared to^pay this price 

^ Sir E. Hart and O. Hart, Intfoductioti to the Law of JLocdl Govefft^ 

tnent and Administration (ig24)t pp* 390 t ' 

* It is interesting to note that many Left wing people take this view 
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for an efficiency in civil administration, wliich they feel 
they can rely upon obtaining from civil servants. To 
them “ democracy ” is a pleasant enough sounding 
word, and if people Iffie to pride themselves on Hving 
tinder this form of government, well, let them, so long as 
the necessary work is done by the skilled expert, without 
too much interference from the amateur. 

Both of these very narrow conceptions conveniently 
shde over what is the fimdamental principle in such a 
democracy as ours— that poHtical power derives from 
the people, and that die very existence of any given 
Cabinet depends upon the expression through the ballot 
of the voice of the people.^ We have seen that Cabinet 
organization is capable of adjustment for changing needs, 
and backed by the authoritative voice of the people any 
government is able to play the despot. But governments 
are in themselves expressions of the party system, since 
the leaders of a party in power are charged with the 
conduct of a certain pohcy. And this poHcy is deter- 
mined by the party for the ultimate approval of the 
electorate, and indicates the party’s attitude to the whqle 
purpose of government. So that the real frnal responsi- 
bdity is brought to the individual elector. 

Many of the matters suggested for criticism are capable 
of adjustment — the arrangement of work between de- 
partments, or the extension or otherwise of the principle 
of administrative tribunals as a convenient method of 
dealing with disputes. But overshadowing these there 
is the division of opinion upon the very existence and 

1 Cf., for example, Lord Russell in the debate on the People's Budget, 
1909, “ We live nominally, and your lordships will fmd we live really, 
under the control of the democracy of this country, and I think your lord- 
ships will find that democracy intends to have the expression of its will obeyed 
and observed.” 
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purpose of the state. Method should depend upon 
principle, and principle upon philosophy. As far as one 
can discern any political philosophy in modem days, 
put in an understandable form for the milHons of the 
electorate, it proceeds from the various parties,^ whose 
duty it is to guide and inform the nation so that reasoned 
decisions may be made at the time of an election. There 
is therefore a direct link between the ordinary elector 
and His Majesty s Government, and to this question of 
party organization we must now turn our attention. 


CHAPTER V 

THE PARTY SYSTEM 

PouTics in this country are commonly thought of in 
terms of “ party,” and this is understandable. It is 
frequently asserted that party poHtics should be abohshed. 
But what are the alternatives ? At one end a loose and 
incoherent individualism, with elections held on almost 
purely personal groimds and pohcies as numerous as the 
candidates themselves ; at the other end the totaHtarian 
state, with the stifling of criticism and the crushing of 
opposition. The presentation of , clear-cut pohcies not 
only enables the elector to choose more easily, but at the 
same time compels him to a recognition of the relation 
between a candidate and a programme of poHtical action. 

There is uirformnately a good deal ol confusion of 
thought in this matter. To some extent this is unavoid- 


‘ This is not to ignore the importance of newspaper press, etc 
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able since party politics are of necessity a nice mixture of 
principles, programmes, and personalities. The present 
elaborate organization of the parties raises such problems 
as those of their own control by their members, their 
tactics, and their choice of leaders. If it be a necessity 
to discover ways and means of perfecting democracy, so 
that there is a real correspondence between the actions 
of the Commons and the wishes of the people, it is 
essential that party machinery should be the servant and 
not the master of its own members. Else one of the 
greatest problems concerning democracy in the modem 
state is duplicated. The possibility of Cabinet dictator- 
ship, deriving from party rigidity and discipline in the 
Commons, has been discussed ; we are concerned to 
discover if there be similar discipHne in the party 
organization outside parliament. 

The ultimate aim of all the parties is to obtain the 
return to the lower house of as many members as 
possible, and the constituency and central organizations 
are ordered for this express purpose to convett by per- 
suasion as many people as they can to their view of th^ 
best way to conduct affairs of state, so that they will 
remain or become effective voters for the “ correct ” 
party at the next election. 

It is odd to reflect that the convenient beginning of 
the party system dates from a dynastic quarrel,^ but 
there is very Httle useftxl comparison to be made between 
the party government of the eighteenth and a large part 

1 i.e. from the Exckision Bills of 1679-81, designed to keep from the throne 
James, Duke of York, brother of Charles 11 ., heir-presumptive and an avowed 
Roman Catholic. The supporters of the Bills were called Petitioners, and 
shortly afterwards Whigs ; the opponents were named Abhorrers, and then 
Tories. The words “ Whig ” and “ Tory ” were not newly coined ; they 
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of the nineteenth century, and that of modem times. It 
was not until after the Reform Act of 1832 that party 
in its accepted sense began, and even so, names were 
used long before there was any real organization. Con- 
servative and Liberal as political terms were known before 
1832, the former being used by Canning as early as 1824, 
whilst the latter was being given the French meaning of 

Liberale ” about the same time. Radical, in the mean- 
ing of a root, Le. fundamental change, had been more or 
less common in British politics since 1780. 

It was the provisions of the Reform Act for the regis- 
tration of all voters ^ that caused the Radicals and Con- 
servatives to set up sonte form of registration office in 
order to get into closer touch with the electors. This 
movement of what was really no more than registration 
societies grew rapidly, but it was not until after the 
passing of the Reform Act of 1867 that a true national 
organization came into being. Before this date party 
politics were in a state of such looseness as can only be 
regarded with astonishment by those who are accustomed 
to the more disciplined rigidity of to-day. 

Politics,’ wrote the Radical Parkes in 1838, ‘ are 
about as confused as Bottom’s dream, which was past 
the wit of man to say what dream it was.’ The 
difference in principle between the parties is indicated 
in Greville’s Diary for March 14, 1829 : “ . . . that 
their policy was conservative : that of the Whigs sub- 
versive.” And again, when J. S. Mill wrote in 1865, 
“ A Liberal is he who looks forward for his principles 
of government ; a Tory looks backward.” 

^ At a cost of IS. per voter in England and Wales, and 2s. per voter in 
Scotland. 

* K. B. Smellie, op, ciL, p. 51. 
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Tory Democrats, Constitutionalists, Liberal Con- 
servatives, Liberal Unionists, cros^* the pages of British 
poHtical history in the nineteenth century. It is interest- 
ing to note that whereas the word “ "Whig ” became 
something of a reproach, the term “ Tory ” has never 
really •fallen into disuse. In our own day Coahtion, 
Anti-waste, Prohibitionist, New Party, and the various 
groups supporting a “ National ” government are de- 
signed as convenient names to appeal to the people. It 
must be remembered that parhamentary conditions in 
the middle of the nineteenth century were different from 
to-day. There was the greater independence of the 
member, once he was in the House, and a greater free- 
dom to change, so that statesmen could serve their 
pohtical apprenticeship with one party, and make their 
reputations in another.^ 

In November of 1867 the National Union of Con- 
servative ® and Constitutional- Associations was formed, 
and ten years later, in 1877, the National Liberal Federation 
came into being. In the seventy years which have passed 
since the first step towards true party organization, thesis 
two bodies have adapted their constitutions and their 
methods to meet the changing conditions of society, and 

1 Cf.y for example, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, and Lord Lansdowne. 

* It is interesting to note the effect upon the Conservative Party of the 
Licensing Bill of 1871, introduced by H. A, Bruce, Home Secretary in Glad- 
stone’s first Cabinet (1868-74). The opposition to the measure helped to 
weld together Conservative interests, and to provide them with money. 

Cf,K. C,K.EmoT, England^ 1870-1914 {1936) : 

“ From midsummer 1871 till the dissolution of 1874 nearly every public 
house in the United ^Kingdom was an active committee room for the Con- 
servative Party ” (p. 21). 

“ When politick ‘ machines ’ developed in the eighties, the need for a 
permanent large income at the headquarters of each party was vastly in- 
creased. But for money derived from brewers and distillers it is very doubt- 
ful if the Conservatives could have met it ” (p. 22). 
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especially to cater for the increased electorate, enlarged 
by the Franchise Acts of 1884, 1918, and 1938. But 
throughout the whole period of their existence their 
main task has been to bdld up both a national ^ and a 
local party organi2ation whose chief duty should be to 
secure the return of members to the House of Commons. 
Until 1924 the nation was governed by one or the other 
of these parties or a coalition of them, though of course 
there were crises and secessions, as, for example, when 
Home Rule spht the Liberals hi 1886, and TariffReform 
broke the Conservatives in 1903. 

Meanwhile, and especially ivith the extension of the 
franchise, there developed a growing discontent with the 
principles md methods of the two parties. Socialism as 
a pohtical ideal had been considered, certainly from the 
time of the post-Napoleonic period and even earher, 
but it was not until 1900 that a pohtical organization was 
erected for the purpose of converting people to the 
support of its principles. As early as 1857 a Labour 
candidate ® stood for the Tower Hamlets constituency,® 
but it was not until 1874 that Labour members * were 
returned. 


> The presmt title of “ The National Union of Conservative and Unionist 
Associations was adopted in 1924. 

In 1936 the National Liberal Federation was wound up and merged into a 
new organization called the/ ‘ Liberal Party Organization » Reference must 
be made to the former Nationalist Party of Ireland. Parnell, its first leader 
as a young man saw the importance of the Ballot Act, 1872, and the possi- 
bihty of^an Independent Irish Party. ^ The extension of the 'franchise in 1884 
to Ireland, on the same terms as in England, greatly helped towards the 
electoral success of the party. It was prominent in British politics until 1014, 
but was^succeeded during the war by the RepubHcan Sinn Fein movement. 
1 he Irish Free State was formed following the treaty ^letween the British 

Government and the Irish leaders on December 6, 1921. 

® George Jacob Holyoake. 

* Described as the vastest and dingiest urban constituency*” Smellie 

op. cjL, p. 56. ‘ ■ * 

* Two in number : Alexander MacDonald and Thomas Burt. 
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By the end of the century there were four organiza- 
tions working for the promotion of SociaHsm : 

(a) The Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 

Union Congress (from 1868). 

(b) The Social Democratic Federation/ formed in 

1881, advocating violence and non-participation 
in poHtics. It was avowedly Marxist in outlook, 
but did not seem to appeal to EngHsh people. 

(c) The Fabians/ founded in 1883 for the purpose of 

moulding sociaHst thought^ and to carry on 
propaganda, especially amongst the middle 
and upper classes. They planned the gradual 
undermining of capitalist society, but were 
neither Marxist nor revolutionary, any more 
than they formed a “ party.’’ 

(J) The Independent Labour Party, ^ estabhshed in 
1893, with a six-point programme based on the 
“ collective ownership and control of the means 
of production, distribution, and exchange.” 

At the invitation of the Parhamentary Committee of the 
T.U.C. a special conference was held in London in 
February of 1900, and there emerged from this the 
Labour Representation Committee,® developing after 
the election of 1906 into the Labour Party, as a distinct 
pohtical movement. ^ 

The position of the four contributory bodies was clear. 

^ Its early leaders were Morris, Bums, Mann, and Hyndman. 

* The name comes from Quintus Fabius, a Roman general of the third 
century B.C., whose tactics were to wear down the enemy, avoiding a direct 
batde. 

“ The pioneer leaders were Sidney Webb, G. B. Shaw, Graham Wallas, 
Sidney Olivier, and Mrs. Annie Besant. 

* Led by Keir Hardie. 

» The Social Democratic Federation withdrew very early. 
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They considered that the great increase in wealth in the 
country during the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
was unequally s]jared, and that poverty, unemployment, 
and social distress were the necessary and inevitable 
results of the capitahst organization of society. Whilst 
recognizing the importance of Parhament in n^itional 
direction and control, they further considered that parha- 
mentary poUtics was a battle between representatives of 
different groups within the same “ governing class,” 
and that the extension of the franchise was not a sufficient 
step on the road to true democracy, unless there were also 
in existence a party of Social Protest which could put its 
views before the electors. 

Now many members of the two older parties wel- 
comed, though hesitantly, this new force in politics ; at 
the same tune they were not sure that the poHtics pro- 
pounded were practicable, or that there were competent 
leaders who might put these proposals into operation. 
Representatives of working people were welcomed in 
Parhament, but not at first understood, and Conservative 
md Liberal poHticians misread the possibiHties of the 
new movement, fixing their gaze only upon the small 
number of members in the Commons. This new Party 
was designed to strike at the very roots of society, and 
was organized for all men and women of “ good-will.” ^ 
There was, of course, the question of leadership, and 
Mr. Keir Hardie appealed to Mt. John Mforley, the 
Liberal, “ What is wanted to fuse these elements is a 
man with the brain to dare, the hand to do, and the 
heart to inspire. Will you be that man > ” ® On 

^ Cf. Mr, John Bums at the London (1900) Conference was “ getting tired 
of working-class boots, working-class trains, working-class houses, and 
working-class margarine/* 

® C. W. Pipkin, The Idea of Social Justice (1927), p. 105. 
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April 23, 1901, Mr. Keir Hardie proposed the first fiiUy 
Socialist resolution in the House 6f Commons, a com- 
plete indictment of the capitalist system. “ We are 
called up to decide whether we will worship God or 
Mammon.” 

Though some members of the older parties might 
take a sympathetic interest in this new Party, it was the 
acknowledged duty of their leaders to use their party 
machinery to combat this creed of Socialism. The 
Conservative with his love of things familiar and his 
dislike of change for the sake of change ; the Liberal 
with his reformist schemes, but within the framework 
of the estabhshed order ; opponents of each other, but 
deadly opponents together of SociaHsm. They them- 
selves having been in power would point to their own 
records, and the stability and prosperity of the established 
order under their guidance. They would enlarge on the 
freedom of the people, the extension of the franchise, the 
status of trade unions, the growth of labour legislation, 
the development of the social services, the reform of 
local government, and then settle down to fight amongsl^ 
themselves over Tariff Reform or Home Rule. And 
the Socialist swept it all on one side and said in effect, 
‘‘We have had your governments for generations, and 
we know what they mean. And we still have poverty 
and distress. At the moment you are supported by 
working people because of their own ignorance. But 
we will teach them wisdom.” And the supporters of 
the older parties could retort, “You ask us to take a 
leap in the dark, but better the evils we know than those 
we don’t. In any case, Socialism is not practicable.” 

Like all political parties, the Labour Party has had its 
ups and downs. From co-operation with the Liberals 
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between 1906 and 1914, it succeeded that party as the 
official Opposition after the war. It has twice ^ provided 
His Majesty’s Government, “ in office, but not in power,” 
as its supporters are keen to point out. No one will deny 
that an increase in less than a generation from 53 ^ to 288 ® 
members in the House of Commons is a noteworthy 
development, especially in view of hardships in days 
before and during the war. 

It was to be expected that a movement like the Russian 
revolution would have its repercussions aU over the 
world. The coming into power of Lenin on November 
7, 1917, and after years of civil war, invasion, famine, 
and disease, the establishment of a new social order 
based on the teachings of Karl Marx, gave point and 
direction to left-wing thinkers everywhere. The I.L.P., 
pursuing as of old its own course, now linked to the 
Labour Party, now separated from it, seeing some of its 
erstwhile leaders seceding and others taking their places, 
has remained firm to its original principles, and could 
have been regarded after the war as the political party 
4jearest in sympathy with the Russian Communist Party. 
The I.L.P. inquired in 1920 whether Communism could 
only be introduced by armed force, and received this 
reply from the Executive Committee of the Communist 
International, “ The workers should prepare, not for 
an easy parhamentary victory, but for a victory 
heavy civil war.” * " 

And so there came into being a Communist Party of 
Great Britain, linked with the Third International, its 
poHcy being the ultimate establishment of a Soviet 

^ 1924 and I929“3i. 

® January 1906. Twenty-nine Labour Representation Committee, 
twenty-four “ Lib.-Labs.” » May 1929. 

* H, J. Laski, Cowmwrtwm (1927), p. 130, 
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Britain, This Party, small in number at present, has to 
an extent taken the place of the Tabour Party at the 
beginning of the century, and is made to suffer all the 
odium which that party incurred in its earhest days. So 
far, it has had two representatives ^ in the Commons at 
different times, and is concerned to increase its member- 
ship, at the same time trying to co-operate with the 
Labour Party ^ in both local and central government 
elections. 

As developments in Soviet Russia gave hope to some 
people, so the success of Benito Mussolini after the march 
on Rome on October 38, 1922, and the ultimate estab- 
hshment of a Fascist state in Italy, gave cheer to others. 
There was further encouragement for Fascist supporters 
when on January 30, 1933, Adolf Hitler became Chancel- 
lor of Germany, in his turn to establish a Nazi state in 
his country.® In September 1932 there was formed in 
Great Britain a new pohtical party, later called the 
‘‘British Union of Fascists and National Sociahsts,’’ 
whose object is to bring into existence a totahtarian 
state on similar Hnes to those in Italy and Germany. 

There are then six parties,^ which soHcit the support 
of the electorate, and in this sense they are all both 
legitimate and “ constitutional.’’ ® Though freedom of 

^ Mr. Saklatvala, formerly M.P. for Battersea North, and Mr. Gallacher, 
since 1935 M.P. for West Fifec 

* Resented by that body. 

» In much less time than Mussolini had taken, Hitler identified the German 
Republic with the National Socialist Party. 

* Groups like Liberal National and National Labour can scarcely claim to 
be “parties’* in th^ orthodox sense. They have little if any machinery. 
Most contests since October 1931 have been fought for the National Govern- 
ment through the Conservative organization in the constituencies. 

“Having no written or recorded Constitution, it is a little difficult to be 
“ imconstitutional,” though there is a general and rather vague idea of what 
is and what is not “ tmconstitutional.” 
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discussion is “ little else than the right to write or say 
anything which a jury, consisting of twelve shopkeepers, 
think it expedient should be said or written,”^ it remains 
true to say that within certain limits any person may put 
forward views and offer proposals for change by lawful 
means in Church or State. In some quarters words like 
Fascist, Communist, and Sociahst are regarded with re- 
pugnance ; eyes are closed and ears stopped on the 
convenient principle that if the offensive thing cannot be 
seen or heard it isn’t there ! This is neither a helpful nor 
a wise attitude in poHtics ; it derives from that essential 

soundness of opinion which we have aheady dis- 
cussed. As things are, each party has the right to exist- 
ence,® and each is as worthy, or unwordiy, depending 
upon one’s own opinions, as the other. 

The work of the parties is substantially the same, to 
“ educate ” the electorate, to obtain support for their 
candidates, and to tty to obtain a majority in the Com- 
mons, so as to form the government of the day. Their 
complex organizations are busy supplying the needs of 
foe constituencies, not only at foe time of general and 
by-elections, but also in the periods between fo pm. On 
foe platform and in foe Press, by socials and whist drives, 
lectures and leaflets, each party works to retain and en- 
courage the faithful, to persuade foe doubter, and to 
convert the enemy. 

It is a commonplace that a distinction must be made 
between education and propaganda,” and all sorts 
of tricks are permitted to foe poHtical lecmrer, rightly 
forbidden to foe educationist. To play upon emotions, 

‘ ;^V. Dicey, Law of the Constitution (8 th ed.), p. 242. 

* The Public Order Act, 1936, was designed to preserve the King’s peace, 
and not to crush any political organization. 
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to create bogies, to throw away reason and appeal to 
' passion, to use all the arts of rhetoric, above all, to be 
personal though not slanderous in remarks about oppo- 
nents and their pohdes,^ all of these and more are per- 
mitted. But the thoughtful student of poHtics wLQ get 
all thisdnto its correct perspective, and the ultimate hope 
for democracy is that the vast majority of the electorate 
wiU do that too. The point at issue is well illustrated in 
an essay by Professor Laski on Sir Robert Peel. “ It is 
not improbable that he was himself the victim of the 
illusion the debater is able to produce in his hearers, that 
a point scored in tactic is a truth discovered in argu- 
ment. ^ 

It is all too frequently assumed that every one knows 
at least the principles of the various pohtical ‘‘isms.” 
Perhaps tliis assumption is truer of the older parties. One 
may be forgiven for askmg, “ What is Fascism ? ” but 
every one, no matter of what party, ought to know 
what Conservatism is. But it is to be doubted if the. 
general body of the electorate is conversant with these 
principles, or can distinguish between them and a definite^ 
programme of political action. Further than that, it is 
essential to recognize how ideas change as the years go 
on, so that the party of one generation can carry into 
effect legislation repugnant to members of the same 
party of a previous generation. Changing conditions of 
society, fresh problem^, different motives, aU play their 
part in determining that party poHtics are never static.^ 
So that age-old principles may easily be altered.® No 

^ The Great Victorians : Robert Peel, by J. H. Laski, p. 419. 

* This does not altogether explain how one party will “ steal the thunder ” 
of another at an opportune moment— a question of tactic. 

® Cy, for example, the speech of Lord Hastings in the House of Lords 
during the debate on the King's Speech, October 26, 1937. Referring to the 
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one will feel that there is ihuch in common between the 
outlook of the early pineteenth century Tory or Whig, 
and that of the modem Conservative or Liberal. And 
yet their views of the fundamental organization of 
society have not really changed, although there has been 
a change in the functions of government. When in 
1894 Sir Wilham Harcourt, referring to the municipal 
enterprise of the L.C.C., said, “ We are aU Sociahsts 
to-day,” he was misusing the term. It is a first duty of 
each organized party to make clear to the people the 
meanings of their words so that, for example, Sociahsm 
will not be confounded with Social Reformism. And 
then beyond that, to inform the pubhc of its poHcy, what 
it proposes to do, and, just as important, by what 
method. It is trae that the best place to find a short 
review of any government’s work is in the King’s Speech 
at the close of a session of ParHament. And in addition 
the Royal Speech at the beginning of a session indicates 
the lines of development for the coming session. But 
this is of no use for parties out of power except as a 
target, and, moreover, most people will unfortunately 
tie inclined to receive their views from “ popular ” 
journalism. 

In brief, it is the task of the organized party to mould 
pubhc opinion, and this is done through a recognition 
of the unfortunate guhibihty of most people. It is at 
least open to question if it be true that “ You can fool 
some of the people all the time, and aU the people some of 


proposals of His Majesty’s Government with regard to the unification of 
coal royalties, he said, “ If there was one plank in the platform of the Con- 
servative Party which had stood more firm for a longer period than any other, 
it was that of fundamental opposition to the nationalizadon of private property. 
If that principle were once thrown over and confidence gave vray to panic, 
no private property in Great Britain could be held to be safe.” Reported in 
The Times, October 27, 1937. 


( 4 , 664 ) 
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the time, but you can’t fool "all the people all the time.” 
An appreciation of principles is in itself scarcely enough ; 
there should be an understanding of policy. But in ah 
fairness, if the nation be satisfied to have the majority 
of its children leave school at the age of fourteen,^ it 
cannot expect its citizens to understand, for example, 
the working of the Gold Standard, or the formula ” 
upon which is based the General Exchequer Contribu- 
tion to local authorities under the Local Government 
Act of 1929. It may be argued that there is really 
no need for such detailed knowledge. To some extent 
this is possibly true, but unfortunately the present 
alternative is a series of pohtical slogans, reminiscent 
of the hustings. 

The parties do their best ; they turn out masses of 
hterature. It has become the custom among certain 
of them to issue general programmes as well as election 
manifestos. But it would be interesting to know how 
many Socialists read Labour and the New Social Order^ 
or Labour and the Nation ; ^ or how many Liberals studied 
the Yellow Book.^ It is left to professional speakers and 
to newspapers to expound aU these poHcies. And while 
the vast mass of the electorate has little opportunity of 
either study or appreciation, there emerge as leaders men 
and women who do imderstand and whose future re- 
sponsibility may be to put a programme into action. It 

is so much more comfortable to vote for Mr. the 

"‘man you can trust,” than to bother one’s head about 
the complexities of government. 

We therefore get an inter-relation between party 

^ To be raised to fifteen as from 1939, with numerous exceptions. 

®The official post-war programme of the Labour Party — the former in 
1918, the latter in 1928. 

® More accurately ** Britain’s Industrial Future ** (1928). 
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leaders and party slogans. “A Doctors Mandate"’^ 
demands unbounded feitli in the “ doctor.” Mr. Ram- 
say Muir puts it wittily, “Poor Mr. Baldwin, an honest 
and kindly man, but not by any means a superman, has 
had to submit to a painful process of inflation, and to see 
his scarcely leonine head reproduced in gigantic posters 
on every hoarding in the land, over the inspiring motto 
"safety first’; he has had to permit his pipe and his 
pigs to be used as symbols.” ^ It is a pleasant feeling to 
have complete confidence in a leader, but there is a grave 
danger here. People are to be permitted to change their 
views ; how else would there be converts to poHtical 
parties ? But when prominent leaders suddenly swing 
firom one party to another, the erstwhile supporters are 
not unhkely to be bewildered, disappointed, and even 
irritated at the change of front. The Labour Party will 
not soon forget the events of the 1931 autumn, when 
some of its leaders considered that the only way Social- 
ism, as they conceived it, could be brought into operation 
was through the Conservative Party.^ It is not easy to 
define a nice balance between the too great rigidity of 
a programme and the loose individualism of independ- 
ence. And the attitude of the ordinary people, putting 
great trust in their leaders, reminds one irresistibly of 
the Psalmist’s cry, “ Lord, I am not high-minded ; I 
have no proud looks. I do not exercise myself in great 
matters, which are too high for me!” ^ 

There stand then between the sovereign electorate and 

^ Mr. Macdonald’s appeal at the October 1931 Election. 

* Ramsay Muir, op. df., pp. 120, 121. ^ 

® On the same lines, it is considered by many that Mr. Lloyd George dealt 
a too severe blow to the Liberal Party in December of 1918 by his action in 
withholding his support from the candidates who favoured Mr. Asquith, See 
page 77 supra. 

* Ps^m 13 1, verses i, 2 (Prayer Book version). 
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the House of Coirnnous these party machines, whose 
functions are to organize, to teach, and to work for the 
return of their candidates. Of historical growth, they 
are to-day reckoned ^ part of the normal organization 
of the State.^ But it must not be thought that members 
of aoparty and supporters of a party at the time of a 
General Election are exactly the same people. The 
active, subscribing members in all parties are small in 
number, the inactive but subscribing members some- 
what larger, and together they form buf a minority of 
the total electorate. Herein is the real uncertainty of 
poHtical Kfe. For the parties may be sure of many, but 
when their position and appeal are put to the test during 
an election they must wage a poHtical “ campaign ” to 
obtain the support of those milHons of individuals of 
whose opinions no party organizer can be certain. 

It has already been pointed out that there are those 
who disHke party poHtics and consider they should be 
abandoned. In the final analysis this wotild seem to 
mean the end of firee criticism, and in effect the subor- 
dination of the weaker to the stronger.® Since conflict 
arises, not only as between parties but within the parties 
themselves, we should demand of ourselves which is 
preferable ; compromise by agreement or continued 
obedience to authority. In a world in which individual 
freedom is being more and more threatened, persuasion 
through argument must remain as one of the chief ele- 

^ It is significant that as from 1937 the Leader of the Opposition has been 
paid £ 2,000 per annurn. By Sect. 7 (i) of Part I. of the Ministers of the 
Crown Act, 193 this salaiy is “charged on and payable out of the 
Consolidated Fund.” A motion of censure on a minister may be made in 
the form of a vote for the reduction of his salary (usually by But 

the Leader of the Opposition is, by this Act, expressly immune from such 
criticism. 

* Not necessarily measured in numbers ; possibly in force of authority. 
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ments in a democratic creed. The insistent political logic 
of those who incline' to the authoritarian view demands 
the suppression of opposition, on the ground that if put 
into operation it would be detrimental to the well-being 
of the state. Unformnately there is no standard by 
which this can be measured, and it is therefore deft to 
an oligarchy without challenge to determine, on a basis 
of good faith mixed with political expedience, the pohcy 
which leads to its own view of national “ well-being.” 


CHAPTER VI 

THE POLITICAL PARTIES^ 

The National Union of Conservative and Unionist 
Associations consists of local Constituency Associations, 
aU other recognized associations and clubs of a permanent 
character, and various vice-presidents and honorary 
members. But the effective unit is the local branch, 
and though such bodies as Provincial Area Councils, the 
-Central Council, the Executive Committee and Annual 
Conference find their place in a somewhat complicated 
piece of mechanism, the best political work is done by 
the local Constituency Association. Tliis is composed 
of all those who are in agreement with the principles 
for which the local party stands, and their rights are 
the usual ones of subscribing members. The amount 
of the subscription varies from such small sums as three- 
pence to many guineas. The local branch is autonomous, 

^ Full details of organization are to be found in the written constitutions of 
all the parties, except that the British Union of Fascists does not issue such a 
document, I am indebted to the secretaries or organizers of the six parties 
discussed in this chapter for their courtesy in providing much information. 
No significance is to be attached to the order in which the parties appear. 
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self-supporting,^ and. entirely democratic in character, 
and it is possible for any one to achieve office, not only 
locally, but also in the central organization.^ When 
the time comes for the selection of a parhamentary 
candidate, the local executive may interview candidates 
and make recommendations, but their choice must be 
ratified by a general meeting. 

The principle of democratic control is therefore put 
into operation as far as the party machine itself is con- 
cerned, and clearly those who have pohtical talent and the 
confidence of their fellows may attain to responsible and 
directive office. But it is curious to note that in the 
composition of the annually constituted Central Council, 
a body elected under some seventeen heads and com- 
prising everybody who is anybody in the Conservative 
world, it is laid down that of the three delegates from each 
chief Constituency Association, one must be a “ wage- 
earner.*’ This would seem to imply a distinction be- 
tween wage-earners and the rest of the community, 
although the determination of the framers of the constitu- 
tion that the Conservative Party should not be re- ^ 
garded as mainly a rich man’s party, inviting popular 
support but denying popular control, is fuUy to be 
appreciated. 

Each year there is held an annual conference, con- 
sisting of the council, representatives from the chief 
constituency associations, agents, and women organizers. 
At this conference the general achievements of Con- 
servatism, if in power, are reviewed, and the pohcy for 

^ Money is also raised on a Provincial Area basis so that poorer 
constituencies can be helped from, these funds. 

* e,g. the chairman of the Central Council and of the Annual Conference 
in October 1937 was the wife of a carter who had originally joined her local 
branch, and had attained to these distinctions through election. 
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the immediate future, as far as the Party in the country 
is concerned, is discussed and settled, and matters of 
organization are dealt with if necessary. No part of the 
Conservative organization is designed to wield any form 
of control over parliamentary leaders. These are mem- 
bers of the executive committee, and are therefore in 
close touch with the Party machine, and as must generally 
be the case with all parties, the leaders depend to a large 
extent upon their organization to measure the political 
temper of the electorate. But the parliamentary leaders 
would seem to be entirely free from any compulsion to 
act upon decisions or resolutions of Conservative bodies ; 
indeed, the Party members do not seek to tie their hands 
in any way. Pushed to its limits, this might mean the 
reduction of Party machinery to merely an electoral 
convenience, and that' the Party in ParHament can be 
regarded as apart from the Party in the country. Good 
sense and the expediencies of political life would bridge 
any such gap were it to exist. Moreover, the local 
member is in Parliament because of selection by the 
local party, on the basis of general agreement with 
Conservative principles. A member may disregard a 
large number of boies but he can never afford to ignore 
his own constituency caucus, an integral part of the 
Party machinery. 

It is not easy to define Conservatism. To say it is 
“ the efficient functioning of the system of private owner- 
ship of capital ” ^ is, though accurate, vague. It rests, 
in a sense, upon history, but modem Conservatism de- 
mands a facing of facts as they are.* In general, the 

^ Jy A, LzwsmdJi.L. Vezcock^ Political Parties, p, 13. 

* G/. Keith Felling, What is Conservatism ? pi 9, “ . . . but I think we 
shoulci recognize that if Burke were read for practicd guidance, it were better 
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Party stands for established order, the monarchical state, 
and the parhamentary form of government. It has 
adapted itself to the collectivism of the Social Service 
State ^ and carries on the public services built upon those 
foundations. But Conservatives have to be firmly 
convinced of the necessity for change, and the one thing 
they are certain of is that State Ownership would not 
be to the advantage of the nation.' They do not see 
the need to go beyond state direction in certain fields 
of economic activity. Further, they do not beHeve in 
fixity of political principles and practice, but prefer to 
deal with problems as and when they arise rather than 
put forward preconceived ideas of change. But when 
change they must, they do so on a basis of what they 
consider justice.^ 

They are supporters of the Established Church,^ and 
of the Empire,^ and pledge their allegiance to the idea of 
collective security through the League of Nations.® The 
maintenance of the structure of society as it is, going 

for us he had not been bom, that Queen Anne and Queen Victoria are hardly 
nearer to us now than Burleigh or Pericles, and that it is senOity to sit in comers 
and spin incantations out of BoHngbroke and Disraeli.’* 

^But <f. Feiling, op. cit, p. 17, “As if retrospective and compulsory 
ransom were social justice, and as if this massed redistribution created and 
did not rather destroy, individual quality at every stage it traverses.” This 
would seem to mean that social services in themselves are not enough ; there 
must be freedom and opportunity for individual effort. 

* Cf.f for example, the change in the basis of grants-in~aid under the Local 
Government Act, 1929. It»was argued that the former percentage grants 
were related to expenchture rather than to need. See Cmd. 3,134, pp. 12, 13. 

* i.e. in its establishment. 

* Colonies are no longer “ millstones round our necks.” 

« Events in the spring of 1938 have caused many people to be dubious about 
this. C/‘, for example, the resignation of the Foreign Secretary on 20th 
February and the occupation of Austria by Germany on nth March. 
Questioned in the Commons on his attitude towards Czechoslovakia, the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Chamberlain, replied : “ The obligations of H.M. Govern- 
ment towards Czechoslovakia are those which every member of the League 
of Nations assumes to all its fellow-members” (March 16, 1938). 
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forw^d slowly and delicately, “safety first,” a pro- 
found faith in the«d^tiny of the British people, “ to 
carry on steadily the improvement of the condition of 
the people, these aims would seem to sum up their 
attitude. And they can point to their records over long 
penods m power as proof of their wisdom. Since 1931 
they have expressed their poHcy through such measures 
as protecuon, the means test, experiments in state 
platuung,^ the Incitement to Disaffection Act the 
PubHc Order Act, the Government of India Act, 
and, smce 1935, reannament,« the raising of the school 
leavmg age to fifteen in 1939, and non-intervention in 
Spam. 

Naturally there are often dissensions ® within the Party 
upon some particular point, but probably better than 
any other party Conservatives know how to close their 
ranks against a common enemy.* Vehemently are they 
opposed to those who belittle or would destroy 
parUamentary government, and as vehemently do they 
denounce those who, within the framework of the 
parhamentary state, seek to change the economic founda- 
tions of society. To the Conservative, an equahtarian 
state IS an impossible and an unjust conception. For 
they believe that though the state may assure a minunum, 
It cannot deal with a nebulous “ average man.” “ We 
are not dealing with one garden dty, but with sinners, 

I ‘M Agricultural Marketing Boards, 

the ‘^ 4 our Government as summarized in 

(i) To keep the peace. 

» 1937 for the unification of coal royalties at an aereed 
"A"; P; 97 . for Lord Has Jgs’ c™n? 

The Conservative Party is a Isulwark against SociaKsm.” 
los 
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drunkards, horse-copers, saints, bankrupts, congenital 
idiots, geniuses, fire, death, incoinpetence— in short, 
with reality.’’ ^ 

Increasing propaganda brings their point of view before 
supporters and members of the Party. The Party itself 
numbers between one and a quarter to one and a half 
million members. Though the local branches are self- 
supporting, there are in addition amounts of money 
which come in donations or subscriptions, either for 
general or special purposes. There is, of course, nothing 
discreditable in the payment of money for the support 
of causes, but the Conservative Party, large in member- 
ship and with a goodly number of wealthy adherents, 
may be regarded as more fortunate in this respect than 
some of the other parties. 

The Liberal Party Organization ^ consists of an 
Assembly and a Council, Area Federations, Constituency 
Associations, and other recognized units, these last de- 
fined as any organized body of Liberals which is not 
included within a Constituency Association.” Though 
the Assembly and Council define general objectives and 
guide national work, the chief duty, that of securing the 
return of a Liberal to the Commons, devolves upon the 
local members of the Party. These are free to select their 
own candidates, and if in any difficulty, are encouraged 
to consult Liberal heacfquarters. 

The Assembly, which meets annually and more often 
if necessary, contains members of both Houses, prospective 
candidates, representatives firom every form of approved 
Liberal organization, and agents and organizers. Its main 

^ Feiling, oj?. p. 25. 

* Successor to the National Liberal Federation, 
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work is to review the position of the Party and to con- 
sider resolutions on Party policy. Affihated constitu- 
ency associations may submit resolutions for the 
Assembly agenda and amendments to other resolutions. 
A smaller body, the Council, with its various standing 
committees, makes itself responsible for propaganda, for 
the raising of money, and for helping local branches. 

Now the Liberal Party has always stood for a measure 
of individual freedom, and it is to be expected that this 
will be reflected in their own organization. It is claimed 
that Liberal M.P.’s are more free of any form of external 
control than the members of any other party. This 
does not mean that the Liberal member for any con- 
stituency can or does ignore his ovm constituents. But, 
possibly in part because the Liberal Party in Parliament 
is no longer large in numbers, members can discuss 
matters in the Commons without the fear of Party 
Whips, and can arrive at their own independent judg- 
ments and vote accordingly in the lobbies. At the same 
time there is democratic control, both throughout the 
Party machine and as between the local party supporters 
and the member or candidate. The organization is 
carried on through individual subscriptions and dona- 
tions and the afEHation fees of the various local bodies. 

The Preamble to the Constitution ^ defines the Liberal 
objective : “ The Liberal Party exists to build a Liberal 
Commonwealth, in which every citizen shall possess 
hberty, property, and security, and none shall be enslaved 
by poverty, ignorance, or unemployment. Its chief care 
is for the rights and opportunities of the individual, and 
in all spheres it sets freedom first.” And again, ‘‘Liberal- 
ism means generosity of mind, a readiness to recognize 
■ 
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and to uphold the just claims of other nations, other 
classes and other interests than our own. It stands for 
persuasion rather than dictation, for discussion rather than 
force ; and it is only 09 this basis that fear can be banished 
and effective co-operation brought about between the 
nations of an interdependent world, or the diverse classes 
and interests of an interdependent society.” ^ 

Essentially a parliamentary force, Liberalism seeks the 
security and prosperity of this country and of the world 
through strenuous opposition to “ every form of dictator- 
ship, whether by a privileged class or by an organized 
party.” ^ But parhamentary democracy means to the 
Liberal, not merely going on in the old way because it 
has worked ” in the past, but the reform of institutions 
so that they shall be competent to carry out, without 
obstruction, the wishes of the people. Hence pohcy is 
practically expressed in the demand for Proportional 
Representation, the abohtion of the House of Lords in 
its present form,® a large measure of devolution ^ and the 
revision of parliamentary procedure.® 

Liberals consider it to be the function of the state to 
enlarge and protect certain conditions of Hberty. But 
they do not challenge the vahdity of the foundations of 
the state, for towards the end of the Preamble already 
mentioned occur the important words : “ . . . as a 
safeguard of independence, the personal ownership of 
property.” 

What is regarded by a leading Liberal ® as an excellent 

^ The Liberal Way, p. 4, * Ibid. 

* Cf. the PreamHe to the Parliament Act, 1911. 

* i.e. Subordinate Parliaments for Scotland, Wales, and large areas in 
England. 

^ e.g. the introduction of die Committee system in the Commons for the 
discussion of Bills, and the control of administration. See supra^ p. 97. 

® Mr. Ramsay Muir. 
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statement of their point of view contains the following 
demands : 

(1) The estabhshment of world order and world peace 

through a strengthened* League of Nations, and 
immediate international inquiries into such 
matters as access to raw materials and markets, 
and grievances, real or supposed, arising from 
the post-war treaties. 

(2) Progressive reduction of artificial trade restrictions. 

(3) Resistance to any attempt to undermine demo- 

cratic government, coupled with electoral 
reform. 

(4) The state’s responsibihty for dealing with unem- 

ployment and malnutrition, and immediate 
action in the distressed areas. 

(5) Measures to spread the possession of property, 

and so to give workers the “ freedom which 
comes with economic security.” ^ 

“ The Liberal Party cannot allow itself to be identified 
either with the poUcy of complete State Sociahsm to 
which the Labour Party is committed, or with the 
Economic Nationalism of the Conservative Party. It 
is convinced that the policies of both of these parties 
tend towards class legislation, which is repugnant to the 
spirit of Liberahsm.” 2 '* 

Here in essence is the Social Service State, the recog- 
nition that the old police fimctions are not sufficient in 
the twentieth century, and that there must be purpose 
in statecraft, direction, and control. But State Ownership 
is no solution since it merely transfers power to bureau- 

^ A Westminster Newsletter^ February 1937, p. 4. 
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crats. Liberals want not to suppress private ownership 
but to enlarge it. ‘‘ Not ‘ public ownership ’ but 
‘popular ownership.’’’^ Now this point of view is 
inclmed to irritate sorne supporters of the other two 
big parties ; for many Conservatives resent this Liberal 
attitude on the ground that it is really Conservatism, 
whilst at the same time they are not enamoured of the 
proposal to “ vest the ownership of industry in miUions 
instead of thousands of investors.” ^ And various 
members of the Labour Party feel that this is a dehberate 
misinterpretation of the term “ private property ” in 
its present economic sense, and, in effect, that the Liberals 
are the same as the Conservatives ! 

This once great Party has fallen on sad days. There 
are those who regard it as a nuisance and wish the re- 
maining members would make up their minds as to 
whether they are Conservatives or Socialists and have 
done with it. But your true Liberal, tenacious of pur- 
pose, demands for himself the freedom he wishes to 
assure for others, and is convinced that especially in these 
days a Liberal Party is necessary to combat what he 
regards as the growing menace of Fascism. For any 
“ ism ” which threatens completely to subordinate the 
individual to authority is anathema to him.^ Briefly, 
LiberaHsm would appear to imply acceptance of present- 
day society and a demand for reform on its foundations 
and within its framework. 

It is not possible to obtain exact figures of membership, 
but the last three election results may serve as a guide, 
though it must-be remembered, as has been pointed out, 

^ Tha Liberal WaVf p, 6o. 

^Ibil 

» Though many Liberals are prepared to consider the idea of a ** United 
Front.” 
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that party members and party supporters at an election 
are not identical. 


Election 

1929 

1931 

1935 


Seats 

Contested 

512 

160 

161 


Votes 

OBTAINED 

5,301,127 

2,320,310 

1,443,112 


Seats 

OBTAINED 

59 

72 

21 , 


At die 1935 election the Liberal Nationals stood 
separately, hi contesting forty-four constituencies they 
polled 866,624 votes and obtained thirty-three seats. 


The Labour Party s goal is the Sociahst Common- 
wealth. It is determined to use the resources of our 
country so as to create a real prosperity in which all 
shall share. Science has placed in our hands the means 
of attaining this end, but only if finance and trade, 
industry and agriculture, conform to a national plan 
under the guidance of the state.” ^ 


In the written constitution of the Labour Party the 
objects are clearly set out : the need to return Labour 
members, 2 co-operation with trade unions, and also 
inter-dominion and international co-operation.® The 
general aim is stated : ‘‘ To secure for the workers by 
hand or by brain the full fruits of their industry, and the 
most equitable distribution thereof that may be possible, 
upon the basis of the common ownership of the means 


^ Labour's Immediate Programme (March 1937). 

® From 1906 to 1918 the main objective was “ to organize and maintain in 
Parhament and the country a poHtical Labour Party.” It was not until 1918 
that the Party declared itself fully for Sociahsm. 

® The Party is linked with the Labour and Socialist International, successor 
to the old Second International. Where the Third (Moscow) International 
tends to give orders, the Labour Socialist International projffers advice and 
recommendations. 
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of production, distribution and exchange, and the best 
obtainable system of popular administration and control 
of each industry or service.” ^ 

The Party comprises two classes of members, individual 
and affiliated. The individual members, not under 
sixteen years of age, must be members, if eligible, of a 
trade union, and members also of a constituency Labour 
Party. Together with affiHated organizations, they must 
agree to certain conditions of membership, in general the 
acceptance of constitution, programme, and pohcy. 
The affiliated members are trade unions affiliated to the 
Trades Union Congress or recognized by that body, 
Co-operative and SociaHst Societies, professional organ- 
izations, and constituency Labour Parties. 

The Party Conference which meets once a year,^ 
closely following the annual meeting of the T.U.C., is 
composed of delegates from afShated trade unions, from 
constituency Labour Parties, central Labour Parties, and 
Trades Councils; and without power to vote unless 
also delegates, members of the Executive Committee and 
of the Parhamentary Labour Party and ParHamentary 
candidates. The Conference decides the Party pro- 
gramme,® carrying it on a card vote by a two-thirds 
majority. 

The National Executive Cornmittee is elected under 
four heads, and includes representatives from trade 
unions (12), SociaHstf and kindred societies (i), constitu- 
ency and central Labour Parties (7), and women members 

^ Party Constitution and Standing Orders, 

® Un^ and including 1937 this was held between September and October, 
but because of its being so near the Trades Union Congress meeting it has been 
decided to hold it at Whitsuntide. 

® The Manifesto issued on the eve of an election is decided jointly by the 
National Executive Committee and the Executive Committee of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party. 
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(5)5 a total of 25. These are elected at the Conference 
by ballot on a card^vote by the appropriate sections, 
except that women members are elected by the Con- 
ference as a whole. Members of the General Council 
of the T.U.C. are ineligible. 

The Labour Party is the only party which h|s the 
backing of so important an organization as the T.U.C., 
the attempt to combine political and industrial de- 
mocracy. Though there are those who claim that in 
the only coherent analysis of modem trade unionism it 
is impossible for a trade unionist to be other than a 
Socialist, there are others who resent the impHcation, and 
argue that membership of a trade union should not carry 
with it political action through any party ; that trade 
unionists might belong to other parties. The Labour 
Party, however, stands for an overthrow of capitalism, 
and considers that trade unionism is no longer merely 
an instrament for collective bargaining. By its develop- 
ment during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
trade unionism has now reached a stage at which it must 
challenge the vahdity of a society it formerly accepted. 

But even within the Party itself there are those who 
dislike the influence of the “ industrials,” and they point 
to the weighting of the National Executive Committee ^ 
in their favour and to the double representation which 
the unions obtain if their members are also members of 
local Labour parties. 

Close co-operation between the various bodies is main- 
tained at all points, and the National Council of Labour 
brings together the Party, the T.U.C., and the Parlia- 

^ Trade umon representatives, 12; constituency parties, 7 (increased from 
5 in 1937)* But it must be remembered that the trade unions were the most 
considerable force in bringing into existence the Political Labour Party, and 
also thafe-they contribute most of the funds. 

(4,664) 1 13 
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mentary Party in an organization “ intricate but 
effective/’^ Most highly organized of all the parties, 
the Labour Party is also the one most subject to dis- 
cipline and to dissension. Prospective aspirants for 
parliamentary honours,^ though locally chosen, and their 
expenses locally guaranteed, must nevertheless have their 
candidature endorsed by the National Executive Com- 
mittee, and in the case of a by-election^ must submit 
their election address to this body. 

It is a trite saying that there are as many socialisms as 
there are sociahsts. What is more important from the 
Party's point of view is the disagreement over method 
and rate of progress. There is the clash between sup- 
porters of “ Socialism in our time ” and upholders of 
the ‘‘ inevitability of graduahiess " ; whilst disagreement 
on method has resulted in the separation of the LL.P,, 
the disowning of the Socialist League, the constant re- 
fusal of the Commimist Party’s application for affiliation, 
and the rejection of a “ United Front ” as a means for 
combating Fascism. 

It is a htde difficult to follow exactly how decisions are 
arrived at in the Conference. The delegate representa- 
tion and the card vote ^ are the peculiar contributions 
of the Labour Party to political organization. There is 
a good deal of uncertainty as to the fate of resolutions, 
since it is apparently usual to leave a fairly wide reserve 
of discretion to delegates. But if for certain resolutions 
these delegates have already received a mandate from 

^ K. B. SmelHe, op. cit.t p. 357. Hie distribution of representatives is 8 
from the T.U.C., 4 from the National Executive, and 4 from the Parlia- 
mentary Party. ^ » 

* i.e. when no Manifesto for a General Election can be issued. 

** The “ card vote ” allows One voting card for every 1,000 (or part) paid-up 
members. 
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those they represent ^ there can be no purpose served, in 
the making of speeches, since the result of a division must 
be predetermined. 

The Labour Party aims to become not only a party 
of social protest ” but also one of such popular appeal 
that it will embrace people from all ‘‘ classes.” Frnida- 
mentally it demands an end of capitalism, but desires 
this to be brought about through parhamentary repre- 
sentation ; and it will, if in absolute power, use such 
constitutional instruments as He to its hands and make 
such needful reforms as will enable it to overcome any 
opposition which may arise because of its far-reaching 
schemes. The Party’s immediate programme includes 
some form of national ownership or pubHc control of 
the Bank of England, the land, transport undertakings, 
and coal and power concerns. The Party ^ supported 
rearmament for the purpose of making effective the 
ideal of collective security. It is irreconcilably opposed 
to dictatorship by any individual or group.” ® 

The fee payable by the individual member is deter- 
mined by the local Labour Party rules. But each Con- 
stituency Party ^ and every affliated organization must pay 
a fee® per member to the National Party. The financial 
figures for the year ending December 31, 1936, were ® : 

Trade Union Contributions . . . . ^£3 2,674 

Constituency Parties. . . . ^ . . 5,958 

Royal Arsenal Co-op. Society . . . 600 

Socialist Societies . . . , . . 152 

^ This throws responsibility back on to the eager people in constituency or 
trade union. 

* After a revolt in the Parliamentary Party, 1937. 

® Lahouf s Immediate Programme. 

* Subject to a minimum of ® 4|d. 

® Report of the Thirty-seventh Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1937), p. 29. 
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THe membership of the Party at the end of 1936 was ^ : 


Individual Membership : 

Men . . , . . , . . 250,761 

Women . . , . . . 179,9 33 

Total 430,694 

Trade Unions (73) . . . . . 1,968,538 

Socialist and Co-op. Societies (9) . . 45,125 

Total 2,013,663 


These figures can be compared with those issued by the 
T.U.C.^ for the same year : 

Number of Societies represented . . 214 

Number of Members represented . . 4,008,647 

The Independent Labour Party defines itself as ‘‘ An 
organization of Socialists whose objective is the establish- 
ment of a Socialist Commonwealth.” 

“ The Socialist Commonwealth is a classless society in 
which all economic resources are communally owned 
and controlled, the power to live by rent, interest, and 
profit is ended, all forms of monarchical or hereditary 
government will be abolished, and all perform work of 
social value according to their ability and share in the 
common resources according to their need and in which 
the willingness to perform work of social value is the 
basis of citizenship.”"® 

^ Report of the Thirty^seventh Annual Conference of the Labour Party 

(1937), P. 31. 

^ T.U.C. Sixty-ninth Annual Report (1937), pp. 5, 51. 

Note. — The Twenty-second Abstract of Labour Statistics (1937), p. 139, 
gives the number of ^ unions at the end of 1935 as 1,042, with a member- 
ship of 4,842,021, The unions aflaiiated to the T.U.C. at that date were 214. 
with a membership of 3.<5i4,55i. The Statistical Abstract (1937) records 89 
employers" associations registered as trade unions. 

* Constitution and Rules of the Independent Labour Party (1936). 
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The method of the I.L.P. is parliamentary in the sense 
that it beheves in electoral activity to obtain power, both 
national and local. It desires the unification of working- 
class movements, a rejection of ^y form of collabora- 
tion, either political or industrial, with the capitalist 
class, and a disowning of merely reformist schemes. 
The Party, however, feels that electoral activity is only 

one aspect of the general struggle,” ^ and that in the 
event of electoral success its opponents would resort 
to some form of dictatorship. The workers must there- 
fore consider the possibihry of this opposition and must 
prepare themselves to meet and overcome it “ by the 
use of their mass strength for the capture of power.” ^ 

The aims of the Party can be described as remote and 
immediate. Once the working-class is in power, there 
will be put into operation a plan of Socialism, to include : 

(1) The redistribution of the national income on the 

basis of economic equahty. 

(2) The socialization of the vital economic resources 

of the country. 

(3) The organization of exports and imports under 

national ownership and control. 

But until that time comes the I.L.P. wiU concern itself 
in opposition to any and every attempt to reduce the 
social condition of the working people, and will makp 
positive demands for such measures as increased wages, 
less hours, hohdays with pay, adequate housing, and 
better maintenance for the unemployed. The Party 
states a behef in the need for World Sociahsm, and is 
prepared actively to support any fight against Capitahsm. 

^ Constitution and Rules of the Independent Labour Party ( 1936 ). 

"■ * Ihid. ■■ ' ■ ' 
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** It regards the U.S.S.R. as the fipt workers’ State.” ^ 
It is opposed to imperialist war, and therefore re-arma- 
ment, and considers that peace can only be obtained with 
world-wide Socialism. ^ 

Membership of the Party is open to all Socialists who 
accept the Constitution. They must not be members 
of any other political party, and it is expected of them 
that they shall not be passive but as active, both financially 
and personally, as possible. The members are grouped 
into locally autonomous branches, and these are 
further arranged in Federations. An even larger area, a 
Division,^ comprises branches and federations within 
that area, and is controlled by a Council with power to 
make rules and generally to carry out activities, and to 
summon an Annual Conference. 

The National Administrative Council consists of the 
chairman of the Party, the treasurer, four members 
elected ® by the Annual Conference, one member 
elected ^ by each divisional area, and one representative 
from the Guild of Youth.^ The word “ administrative ” 
must be stressed ; the Council, which is the executive 
organ, is dependent upon Party decisions reached at its 
Annual Conference. Amongst its manifold duties are 
included the power to determine. ParHamentary candi- 
dature and to raise and disburse money. 

The final authority is the Annual Conference, which 
meets at Easter. Branches send one representative for 
every thirty-five members. An important feature is the 

^ But note cspedaliy their letter of March 1938 to M, Stalin protesting 
against judicial killings, 

* There are nine of these. 

» Using the Second Ballot. 

* By branch members at a meeting called for the purpose, and using the 
method of transferable or alternative vote. 

® From the Guild National Committee. 
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preliminary discussion by both branches and divisional 
conferences of the “^asic Resolutions” prepared by 
the National Administrative Coundl. In addition, each 
divisional conference may submit not more than three 
resolutions, again open to amendment by branches. 
Further to ensure the reahty of democracy withirr the 
Party, members of the National Administrative Council 
and oflScials of the divisional councils attend the con- 
ference and are permitted to speak, but not to vote. 
This apphes also to I.L.P. members of Parhament unless 
they are delegates. 

The Party controls the selection of Parhamentary 
candidates. These may be locally chosen and must be 
approved by all the branches in the constituency ; but 
they must also receive the sanction of the Divisional 
Council and the endorsement of the National Adminis- 
trative Council. For municipal candidature the approval 
of the Federation is necessary. 

It is not easy objectively to assess the exact position in 
modem poHtical life of the I.L.P. It is older than the 
very much larger Labour Party ; indeed, it is in part its 
parent. I.L.P. members are in general more impatient 
of, and dissatisfied with, present conditions, and this 
exasperation has caused them to sever cormection with 
the Labour Party. At the same time they are not Com- 
munists, although they recogniTe the^ U.S.S.R. and have 
many points in conamon with the ^ Commu ni st Party. 
Since the fulfilment of Nazi power in Germany they 
have sought an aUiance of all “ left-wing ” bodies, to 
prepare a common programme and to unify working- 
class activities. Some^ would consider them rather a 

^ i.e. presumably Labour supporters, since members of any other parties 
legitimately regard all their political opponents as a nuisance. 
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nuisance, the tail trying to wag the dog ; they them- 
selves would probably regard their movement as the 
spearhead of the attack upon existing institutions, the 
storm troopers, as it \yere. 

The Party is not large in membership, from 10,000 to 
i 2 ,ol) 0 , and consequently is not very well off financially. 
It obtains its income from afShation fees from individual 
members, from percentage contributions from members 
according to their incomes, from quota contributions 
from branches, and from special donations. 

From the parliamentary standpoint the Party cannot 
hope to have more than a minimum of members m the 
House of Commons. This means that I.L.P. members 
in constituencies where there is no candidate from their 
own Party are called upon to make a choice as be- 
tween candidates of other parties.^ Demanding as it 
does, constant watch and action, and preparing, through 
the Guild of Youth, the next generation, the Party might 
justly be regarded as a virile propagandist body as well 
as an active political force. 

The Communist Party of Great Britain, British Section 
of the Communist Intemational, “ takes as its guiding 
principle the conception of Marx, brilliantly brought to 
fruition in Soviet Russia, that the organized working- 
class is the only fqrce with the ability and the will 
necessary to end capitalist rule and estabHsh the new 
socialist society.” ^ 

The Party bases its existence on the necessity to convert 
the majority of working people to a class-conscious and 

1 In the November 1935 Election the LL.P. polled I 39 » 5 I 7 votes and 
secured the return of four members to Parliament. 

* R. W. Robson, The Commmisi Party ^ p. 3. 
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revolutionary outlook. It adheres to the Marxian con- 
ception and consequent indictment of capitalist economy, 
and insists that the vast mass of the people are exploited 
for profit by a privileged few.^ Its members are called 
upon to be proud of their membership and so to be 
inspired by it that they will be active for their cause in 
every available field, “ agitating, explaining, and organiz- 
ing for improved conditions.” ^ In the trade unions, in 
national and local pohtics, the Communist Parry aims to 
play its part in accordance with its own conceptions. 

It is the proposed method of achievement rather than 
the ultimate aim of the Communist Party which excites 
so much criticism and opposition. Whereas the Labour 
Party beheves in the use of the Parliamentary machine 
for the accomphshment of its purpose of Socialism, 
Communists insist that it is not possible to end capitalism 
through a majority in the House of Commons : that 
there is no peaceful way to Socialism. “ The capitaHst 
class,” they argue, “ will never allow itself to be gradually 
expropriated by successive Acts of Parhament.” * 

The Party stresses the fate of left-wing supporters in 
the Fascist countries to urge its point of view. And so 
asserts that only through a workers’ revolution can its 
purpose be achieved ; defining revolution as a “ con- 
tinuous process ” and not just a spontaneous act, and not 
denying that the overthrow of the capitaHst class must 
be a forceful one. This is both unavoidable and 
necessary ; violence will be forced upon the workers 
by their opponents. But Communists argue that their 
advocation of the use of force is justified in that as a 
result there will be opened “ the way to a new epoch of 

^ R. W. Robson, The Communist Party, p. 9. 

^ For Soviet Britain, p. 4. 
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human progress better than anything the world has yet 
experienced,’’ ^ whereas the capitalists’ use of violence is 
to “ destroy human civilization.” ^ 

Communists reahze that much depends on the attitude 
and ultimate action of the armed forces. But they 
believ®: that these are fundamentally “ workers in uni- 
form,” and that if the working classes were solidly 
united there could only be one answer to the question, 
“ What will the armed forces of the Crown do e ” ^ 

After the overthrow of capitaHsm and the capture of 
the state and the whole machinery of government, there 
comes into being the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Workers’ Councils ^ will replace all that has been de- 
stroyed ; this, it is claimed, is not a denial of present-day 
democracy, since Communists believe that democracy 
has never really existed in this country, and certainly 
has not expressed itself through the parhamentary system. 
Their argument is that there can be no real democracy 
whilst there is economic inequahty based on servitude 
and a resultant division of the community into employer 
and employee, master and servant. 

Taking over, without compensation, the banks, the 
big factories, the niines, transport undertakings, etc., the 
British Soviets will provide work and wages and aboHsh 
unemployment. The Party has a foil programme for 
the communal reorganization of alt forms of industry, 
of commerce and agriculture, and of aU the social 
services. This programme is all-embracing, and accepts 

^ For Soviet Britain, p, 7. 

^Ibid. 

® But mark well the Indtement to Disaffection Act. 

* For industrial as well as national and local government Communism 
sets great store by the “ Soviet system,” based mainly on occupational repre« 
sentation. It is considered that to type of control is peculiarly adaptable for 
the period of the dictatorship of the proletariat, but it is a debatable point. 
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the inclusion and protection of the “ petty bourgeoisie ^ 
who are not regarded as big capitalists, the admission of 
trade unions and co-operative societies as part of the 
normal economy of the State, ejctended education and 
complete toleration of religious opinion. The ultimate 
aim is the establishment of a classless society aild of 
world-socialism.^ And Communists feel deeply that 
the policies, internal and external, of the Fascist govern- 
ments have dotted the ‘‘ i’s ’’ and crossed the “ t’s of 
their own faith, so that they regard themselves, organ- 
ized as a Party, as the general staff of the army for the 
attack on the foundations of present-day society. 

The Communist Party consists of 12,500 members, 
who accept the statutes of the Communist International 
and of the Party and pay a contribution of 3d. per week.® 
The members are grouped ^ as conveniently as possible 
in order to be able to meet for weekly discussions. They 
are further grouped into branches in any given town or 
area, and the country as a whole is divided into ten 
districts, comprising the branches in those areas. These 
branches elect at an annual district congress the District 
Committee. As with other parties, the highest authority 
is the Party Congress, elected at specially summoned 
District Congresses, and working administratively 
through a Central Committee. Full discussion of 
tactics, method, and policy is allowed, and sincere and 
thoughtful opposition is not condemned off-hand. 
‘‘ ‘ Party discipline ’ means the loyal acceptance of policy 

^ e.g, small shopkeepers and traders. 

* But a more immediate aim is to establish Socialism in Britain without 
waiting for world revolution. 

* A reduction to id. for unemployed workers. The contribution in the 
last week of each quarter, Le, is. per year, goes to the Communist Inter- 
national. 

* These would be “ cells ” in any given industry. 
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arrived at by majority decisions, and of the decisions of 
leading committees of the Party which are in fhrtherance 
of this policy.” ^ The Party is therefore democratic m 
its organization.^ Ai^d it claims that it neither accepts 
“ Moscow gold ” nor does it take “ orders ” from the 
Thifd International, but that it is trying to carry out in 
its own way what is, after all, an international policy. 

As with Fascism, the British experience of Commun- 
ism is vicarious. To many people events in Russia are 
both disturbing and disheartening, and seem to give 
grounds for misgiving. Liquidations and purges, the 
stifling of opposition,® do not appeal to large numbers 
of people in this country. They cannot Imk up, for 
example, the idea of rehgion as “the opiate of the 
people ” with toleration.^ But most of all, they shrink 
from violence. It may be that, through the Press, they 
hear more of this side of things in Russia than of positive 
construction there. 

Moreover, they are afraid of the ambitious pro- 
gramme. “Have you,” they ask of the Communists, 
“ the skilled and experienced men and women who can 
take over such important posts of responsibility as would 
need filling if your revolution were successful ? ” And 
the Communists, whilst maintaming that they could per- 
form the work, retort, “ Is there any person or body of 
persons who can bo|ster up a declining capitaHsm, and 
prevent it from tottering to its fall ? ” 

Knowing that its attitude must be one of tremendous 

^ R. W. Robson, op p. 13. 

* But election j&om branch to Party Congress is indirect. 

* C/. the New Constitution in U.S.S.R. (1937). 

*But Communists are only opposed to religion when its teachings are 
“prostituted ” for the benefit of the governing class. The Party claims not 
to be antagonistic to religion as such. 
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adventure, the Party demands the utmost from its mem- 
bers. “The Party must attract the best and most 
courageous working men and women to its policy. It 
must be devoted to one cause ,alone, the cause of the 
workers. It must be disciplined and united, experienced 
and educated in poHtics. This is the Communis! con- 
ception of the Party.” ^ 


The British Union of Fascists and National SociaHsts, 
the youngest of British poHtical organizations, regards 
itself as a “ movement ” rather than a party. It publishes 
no written constitution because the Movement is authori- 
tarian and based on the “ leadership principle,” responsi- 
bility being arranged from the top downwards. The 
leader appoints local leaders, who themselves may make 
further appointments. The services of area and district 
inspectors enable the National Headquarters to keep 
closely in touch with local districts (coincident with 
parHamentary constimendes), and to control and en- 
courage supporters. Individual members belong to one 
of three divisions, according to the amount of active 
poHtical efibrt they can offer. The leadership prindple 
would seem to mean that individuals in authority are 
made personally responsible, but that the ordinary mem- 
ber has no voting rights. Even so, it is claimed that, with 
the flexibiUty insisted upon, any lojjnl leader who did not 
consult members would soon be removed. 

The Movement admits frankly that it is “revolu- 
tionary,” and it is clearly experimenting along different 
lines from any other party. Fascists ® feel that by stress- 

^ R. W. Robson, op. cit, p. 14, It is to be remarked that the Party makes 
an appeal to members of the “ middle-class to consider their own position. 

* Strictly “ Fascists and National Socialists,” but Fascist ” is more gener- 
ally known and accepted, 
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ing the personal relation in politics they can obtain both 
co-operation and some measure of perfection in poHtica] 
organization ; but to them the personal relation here 
means unbounded faitli in the leader, who, in consulta- 
tion with experts, determines pohcy, and who, after 
discussion with local members, selects prospective 
candidates for parliament. 

No figures of membership are pubHshed, but some 
500 local organizations exist. The Fascists assert that 
their members are probably more poHtically alert than 
supporters of either the Conservative or Labour Party, 
and that the Movement is as effective in pohtical propa- 
ganda as any of the older parties. They also claim that 
their supporters know their poHcy rather better than 
the members of the democratic parties know theirs, and 
this because the Fascist programme is authoritative and 
clear cut. Training classes for speakers are held in all 
districts and discussion is invited, but fundamental 
principles must not be challenged. 

Since the watchword of the Movement is ‘‘ Britain 
First,” while at the same time there is the intention to 
develop a self-contained Empire, Fascism can be said 
to be both nationaHst and imperiahst. Exasperated with 
what they consider to be parhamentary obstruction. 
Fascists desire the replacement of the present system 
in society by the Corporate State— “ National Corpora- 
tions controlled by representatives of employers, workers, 
and consumers operating under Fascist Government, 
elected by the whole nation and responsible for secur- 
ing a fair division of the proceeds of expanded in- 
dustry.”^ 

In this scheme of things. Parliament as we know it 

^ Ten Points of Fascist Policy, 
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woiild cease to exist, and the House of Conmions,^ 
elected on an occupational franchise, would indeed be 
a body for “ registering the edicts of the Cabinet.’' The 
Cabinet itself, supreme in power, would be small in 
number, and would be divorced from parHamentary 
representation, although ministers would be permitted 
to address both Houses. Measures in Parliament would 
be debated on their merits, and the present party system 
would be abohshed or would wither away. At periods 
of five years the Fascist Government would ‘‘ go to the 
country,” but since diere would be neither opposition 
candidates nor opposition propaganda, presumably the 
result could easily be forecast. 

Through the instrument of the Corporations in each 
industry and service, a larger home market would be 
produced, and employment would increase. In agri- 
culture, for example, the Fascists claim that if in power 
they would increase home production by some ^200 
million per annum, and find employment for nearly 
a million people on the land.^ Further towards this goal 
of removing impoverishment, the Fascists aim at a self- 
contained Empire, but it is perhaps difficult to see how 
a Fascist Government in Britain can determine the 
economic pohcy of the self-governing Dominions. 

^ The House of Lords would be replaced by a Chamber of Notables, 
appointed, as a reward for service, by the Crown for life, but still to include 
law lords and spiritual peers. 

* The numbers on a day in June 1936 of workers on holdings of over one 
acre for Great Britain were : 


Regular workers : 

Males, under twenty-one ... . . . 120,586 

Males, over twenty-one . . . . . . 461,243 

Females . . . . . .. . . . . 61,031 

Casual workers, all classes . ... . . 108,330 


Total 751,190 

Twenty-second Abstract of Labour Statistics, 1937, 
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Here then is a dictatorship which /' will replace the 
present tyranny of the great vested interests who are 
elected by none and responsible to none/’ ^ As far as 
British people are concerned, their experience of dictator- 
ship of this nature is confined to observation of events 
on the European continent. It does not immediately 
follow that a British Fascist State would be similar at all 
points to the Itahan or German one. But the funda- 
mentals are the same,^ and this gives rise to a good deal 
of anxiety amongst those who still feel that democratic 
institutions should be preserved. They do not want the 
House of Commons to be reduced to the impotence of 
the German Reichstag.^ When they read that the 
Fascist Movement is opposed to Jewish finance, they fear 
the possibihty of a racial persecution which may approach 
in intensity a veritable pogrom. ReUgious toleration, 
they argue, may be a Fascist ideal, but it does not seem 
to have worked well in Germany. 

Moreover, the ultimate suppression of all opposition 
and the taking away of a much-prized privilege, “ to 
grouse,” is viewed with concern. The record, internal 
and external, of the two most important Fascist states is 
not calculated to soothe this disquiet.^ In foreign 
affairs the Movement demands a strongly armed Britain, 
hoping ultimately for a League of Fascist States, if and 
when both Britain and France go Fascist. It is not, how- 

^ Ten Points of Fascist Policy. 

* It should be noted that there is a difference in the totalitarian organization 
as between Italy and Germany. 

® Which meets once a year, ^on 30th January, the anniversary of Hitler’s 
coming into power. In 1938 it met on 20th February, and again on i8th 
March. 

* It is only natural that trade unionists especially should feel a hostility to 
Fascism. The present situation in Germany and Italy of the trade-union 
movement is not calculated to comfort them. 
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ever, clear wkat must happen if “essential British 
mterests ” are threatened by other Fascist nations^ 

In the last few years Fascism abroad has expressed 
itself through “ power politics,” based on threats and 
backed by armed force. There ^as been a swing away 
from the rule of law, and the increasing claim of Fascist 
states to be judge and jury in their own cause. Many 
people in Britain feel that this pohcy leads neither to 
security nor to peace. 

The Fascist Movement differs from all other parties 
in this country in the basing of its organization on the 
“ leadephip principle.” The leader is named, and the 
pohcy is acclaimed as his poHcy, and an appeal is tr iads to 
the electorate to help him to “ Build a Greater Britain.” ^ 
It is, therefore, to an extent, a bid for personal power. 

Here then are the six ® poHtical parties, and it wOl be 
observed that five of them are democratically based on 
power deriving from below. The exception is the 
Fascist Movement. The exact organization may not 
seem a matter of great moment as long as there is 
efficiency. But many people consider that efficiency 
itself depends upon the type of organization. Perhaps 
more important than a paper constitution and pro- 
gramme is the “ organizer,” the man or woman who 
with energy and enthusiasm can make the best use of 
party machinery and so carry the pohtical gospel to the 


^ e.^. the Italian claim to dominate the MecUterranean and the possible 
official German demand for the restoration of colonies. How would the 
latter be met within the framework of a “ Self-contained Empire ? 

^ Ten Points o f Fascist Policy. 

® In a book of this size it is not possible to discuss in detail the Co-operative 
Movement as a political force ; it is usually allied with Labour. The Social 
Credit Scheme is a cult * rather than a party, though the experience in 
Alberta of a provincial government under that name should be noted. 
Similarly, the Council of Action and the Council for Civil Liberty are in 
no sense political “ parties.” 

( 4 . 664 )' ■■ ■ ' ' ■ — - ' 
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four comers of the country: Here enters the immeasur- 
able human factor, and all parties must wish devoutly 
for the heaven-sent administrator^ 

Within the limits already described, parties are free 
to canvass and electors^ to choose. No one supposes that 
the choice is an easy one, though it may be suggested 
thatlt is easier to support the “ sureness ” of Conservatism 
than to demand the uncertainty of, say, Socialism. How 
far any elector’s pohtical outlook is determined by know- 
ledge or heredity, coloured by propaganda, moved by 
compassion, or excited by the spirit of adventure, it is 
impossible to say. 

The relationsHp between the parties and the House of 
Commons varies in intensity as between the parties. 
Conservative and Liberal members are not so much 
“tied” as would appear to be the case with Labour 
members.^ But it must be remembered that no party 
can really control a member of the Commons,® who 
is free to speak and vote as he pleases, but any revolt 
from party must be weighed against financial freedom 
and constituency popularity. 

Two other points should be mentioned. AH the 
parties have ‘‘Youth” ^ movements ; organizations de- 
signed to attract those who are not yet of voting age. 
This, in modem times, is an important pohtical feature. 
And all parties either have the support of a daily news- 

^ Cy , for example, Sir Jo!m Gorst of the Conservative Central OflSce, 1870, 
and Mr, Schnadhorst of the National Liberal Federation, 1877. 

* Note how there is election by the Parliamentary Labour Party to the 
Front Opposition bench, but when in power the Treasury bench is com- 
posed tecMcally of the Kang’s ministers. 

* No form of “ control ” can apply to the House of Lords, since member- 
ship of that chamber is independent of constituency approval. A Lord of 
Parliament could, of course, resign from, or be expelled from, a political 
party, but this could not affect his position as a legislator. 

* Cf. the Youth Movement in Germany, Italy, and Russia. 
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paper ^ or themselves pro'duce one. Journalism is a 
powerful weapon for attack and defence, and a whole 
host of questions arise because of this. What, for 
example, is the exact relation between advertisements 
and circulation >. Does Mr. A read his paper because 
he belongs to the party ; or does he supporj the 
party because he reads the paper > What part is played 
by the “magazine” content of the paper in deter- 
mining circulation ? And most important of aU, what 
is the exact purpose of journalism ? It would appear 
to be the presentation of news in a palatable form 
for a tired and uninstructed multitude ; a very power- 
ful ally for the political parties.® 

And having so briefly reviewed these parties and t heir 
programmes, what meaning should be sought for de- 
mocracy ? An ordered community in which the idea of 
the state is not so exalted that human beings are reduced 
to mere units, but in which individuahsm is not so 
sanctified as to permit men and women to behave in 
anti-social feshion. To go forward, though not so fast 
as to tumble on one’s nose, but not to be held back by 
the hand of a dead past. Not to worship instimtion and 
custom, rule and regulation, only because of antiquity ; 
but not to demand change merely for the sake of change. 
Above all, the toleration® which means the rule of law, 

^ It is to be observed that there are hundreds of newspapers ; national and 
local weeklies, and also local dailies ; in addition there are monthly and 
quarterly periodicals, many of them with a political content. 

* Cf. Bismarck, “ Every country is held at some time to account for the 
windows broken by its Press ; the bill is presented, some day or other, in the 
, shape of hostile sentiment in the other coimtry.** 

^ /But cf. Professor Laski : “For freedom can exist only where there is 
tolerance ; in no other atmosphere has reason the opportunity to exercise its 
empire. But there cannot be tolerance where there is angry passion, for men 
in a passion are heedless of argument. There is tolerance only where there is 
room for, willingness to admit, the prospect of compromise through rational 
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law expressly understood, in harmony with the times 
and effectively enforceable so that man as an individual 
can also be, with the least friction, a member of a social 
group. 

CHAPTER VII 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS 

“ What is a peer ? A useless thing, 

A costly toy to please the king, 

A bauble near the throne. 

A lump of animated clay, 

A gaudy pageant of the day, 

An incubus — a drone.^* ^ 

So ran an old rhyme of 1 8 3 1 . Conditions have changed 
vastly during the past hundred years, and yet, “ The 
way to get cured of an excessive admiration for the 
House of Lords, it has been said, is to go and look at 
it.” ^ During the post-war years, not a great deal of 
pubhc attention was paid to the existence and importance 
of the Second Chamber, whereas just before the war a 
first-class constitutional struggle centred in the House 
of Lords. The history of this body is a very long one, 
and its origin can be traced back to the ancient Saxon 
Witenagemot and the Great Council of the Norman 
and Angevin kings. . It appears in almost modem form 
in the Model ParHament of Edward I. in 1295, “ a full 
and perfect representation of the three Estates — ^Baronage, 

discussion. There has hardly been such an atmosphere in our time.** Liberty in 
the Modern State. Introduction to the Pelican ed. (1937). (The italics are 
mine.) 

^ C. R. Fay, Life and Labour in the igth Century (1920), p. 157. 

* Low, ojp. aV., p. 238. 
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Clergy and Commons.”* To this Parliament were 
summoned “ two archbishops, eighteen bishops, about 
seventy abbots and other heads of religious houses, seven 
earls and forty-one barons, less than 140 in all.” ® From 
then onwards the House of Leeds has had an almost 
continuous existence, broken only during the Com- 
monwealth, when in 1649 it was abolished as “ useless 
and dangerous to the people of England.” The mem- 
bership has varied greatly, the spiritual peers decreasing 
in number, even before the Reformation, whilst at one 
time, in the early part of the fifteenth century, there 
were no more than 23 temporal peers summoned. But 
since the Restoration the House has been added to, 
imtil in modem days the membership is approximately 
700.® This is in part due to such fectors as the Union 
of England in 1707 with Scotland and with Ireland in 
1801, both of which brought in representative peers, 
and in part due to creation of peers for various services. 
About 300 peerages were thus created during the reign 
of Queen Victoria. It must be remembered diat though 
the House of Lords has this long history and has not 
altered much in its own constitution,^ its composition 
has changed. It is the custom among some to venerate 
and reverence the House because of its antiquity, and to 
forget that its membership is in large part composed 
of comparatively recently “ translated ” Commoners. 

^ Sir J. A. R. Marriott, Political Institutions (2nd ed., 1920), p. 177. 

^ Sir C.P.Uheit, Parliament (igig)y p. xgj. 

® It is interesting to note that just seven years after Edward I. summoned 
the Model Parliament, Pliilip IV. of France, called/* The Fair,*' summoned 
the Estates General. This political organism was kept alive by intermittent 
summons from 1302 until 1614, and then does not appear again in French 
history until August of 1788, when Louis XVI. agreed to its being called for 
the following May, 

^ But see the later reference to the Parliament Act of 1911. 
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Moreover, members of the House of Lords are in modem 
times no longer important as an Estate of the Realm ^ 
or because of their rank and style, but as members of a 
legislative chamber. For the law-making body in this 
country is ‘‘ The Kingpin Parliament/’ and this includes 
the House of Lords. 

This Second Chamber consists of Lords of Parliament 
of various classes (not every peer is an Hereditary Lord 
of ParHament) : 

[a) Hereditary peers of the United Kingdom (to in- 
clude peers of England created before 1707 and 
peers of Great Britain created between 1707 
and 1801). 

(h) Representative peers of Scotland, 16 in number, 
elected for each Parhament by the Scottish 
peerage. 

[c] Representative peers of Ireland, 28 in number, 

elected by their fellows for life. 

(d) The Lords-of-Appeal-in-Ordinary, 6 in number, 

who form the nucleus when the House sits as" 
the Final Court of Appeal for civil cases in the 
United Kingdom.^ They are paid -^6,000 per 
annum and are given the prefix “Lord,” but 
are not hereditary peers. They form a class of 
life-peers, and their titles and parhamentary 
privileges die with them, although they continue 

' The three estates were a convenient division of medieval society : the 
barons, those who fight ; the clergy, those who pray : and the commons, 
those who work. As to whether Parliament was actually at any time a 
representation of the Three Estates, see A. F. Pollard, The Evolution of Partia- 
ment ' , ' 

* United Kingdom here means the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. 
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to be Lords of Parliament after retiring from 
their judicial office. 

(e) The Peers Spiritual, 26 in number. These are the 
two Archbishops, the Bishops of London, 
Durham, and "Winchester, and 21 Bishops in 
order of seniority of consecration. These are 
only Lords of ParHament whilst they ' hold 
ecclesiastical (episcopal) office, and on retirement 
from the latter cease to be members of the 
House of Lords.i The Irish Church, dis- 
estabhshed in 1869, and the Welsh Church, in 
1914, have no representation; the Scottish 
Church is non-episcopal. 

These classes of persons — be it noted they are all men 
—when convened in ParHament form a Legislative 
Assembly, until 1911 coequal with the House of Com- 
mons. And into this august chamber has crept the party 
element, so that measures are debated and voted upon 
from a party standpoint, though admittedly the dis- 
cussion is on a higher level than m the House of Com- 
mons. There was a time during the first part of the 
eighteenth century when the Whig oHgarchy dominated 
the country, and the members of the House of Lords 
were largely Whigs. But for the past one hundred and 
fifty years the Conservatives have been in the majority, 
not only making the chamber almost continuously lop- 
sided poHtically, but also a source of grave constitutional 
danger. This was excellently shown in the fight over 
the famous People’s Budget of 1909. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman became Prime Minis- 

^ Cf, Dr. Davidson, for twenty-eight years Archbishop of Canterbury, 
create'd Baron Davidson of Lambeth on retirement from his spiritual ojffice, 
i,e. a temporal and hereditary peerage. 
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Durham, and Winchester, and 21 Bishops in 
order of seniority of consecration. These are 
only Lords of Parliament whilst they hold 
ecclesiastical (episcopal) office, and on retirement 
from the latter cease to be members of the 
House of Lords.^ The Irish Church, dis- 
established in 1869, and the Welsh Church, in 
1914, have no representation ; the Scottish 
Church is non-episcopal 

These classes of persons — be it noted they are all men 
— ^when convened in Parliament form a Legislative 
Assembly, until 1911 coequal with the House of Com- 
mons. And into this august chamber has crept the party 
element, so that measures are debated and voted upon 
from a party standpoint, though admittedly the dis- 
cussion is on a higher level than in the House of Com- 
mons. There was a time during the first part of the 
eighteenth century when the Whig oligarchy dominated 
the country, and the members of the House of Lords 
were largely Whigs. But for the past one hundred and 
fifty years the Conservatives have been in the majority, 
not only making the chamber almost continuously lop- 
sided politically, but also a source of grave constitutional 
danger. This was excellently shown in the fight over 
the famous People’s Budget of 1909. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman became Prime Minis- 

^ Cf. Dr. Da-vidson, for twenty-eight years Archbishop of Canterbury, 
create'd Baron Davidson of Lambeth on retirement from his spiritual ojffice, 
j.e. a temporal and hereditary peerage, 
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ter on December 5, 1905, -the House was dissolved 
and an election was held in January of 1906 as a result 
of which the parties were returned to the Commons in 
the following strength : Liberal, 377 ; Irish, 83 ; Labour, 
53 (24 Lib.-Lab.), Conservative Opposition, 157. So 
that ^without any allies the Liberals were definitely in 
power, for the first time for twenty years, with the 
exception of the Fourth Gladstone— Rosebery Ministry 
of 1 892-95 . It was clear from the start that the Govern- 
ment was not going to have all its own way, for the 
small Conservative Opposition could rely upon the 
support of the Lordsd A conflict between the two 
Houses threatened ; in more realistic terms, between 
the two great jparties. This is why the struggle is 
interesting and instructive to-day, because it occurred 
in the days before the idea of “ economic ” democracy 
was much to the fore, when some form of challenge to 
the capitalist basis of society was supported by the few, 
and not the 8 millions of to-day, and when the Labour 
Representation Committee had only 29 members in 
the House.^^ A struggle, that is, between the two old and 
eminendy respectable ” parties. The conditions of the 
quarrel are aptly summed up in the following comment 
made by the then Prime Minister during the debate 
on the speech from the throne at the beginning of the 
1907 session : 


“ But ours ceases to be a representative system if the leader of a 
party who has been overwhelmingly defeated by the popular 


. During the four years of the ParUament of 1906 no Government measure 
agamst the third readmg of which the OiBdal Opposition voted in the House 
of Commons passed into law.”— A. L. LoweU. The Government of England, 
voi. 1. (1920), p. 424. 

“THe Constitution was to be exploited with no scnipies regarding fair 
play. . . . — R. C. K. Ensor, op. a 7 ., p. 387. 
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voice at the polls is to remain^ directly or indirectly, in supreme 
control of the legislation of the country.” ^ 

Mr. Winston Churchill, Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, said that : 

% 

“ In the main the lines of difference between the two parties 
are social and economic — ^in the main the lines of difference are 
increasingly becoming the lines of cleavage between the rich and 
the poor.” ^ 

On June 24, 1907, the Prime Minister introduced his 
famous resolution, That in order to give effect to the 
will of the people, as expressed by their elected repre- 
sentatives, it is necessary that the power of the other 
House to alter or reject Bills passed by this House should 
be so restricted by law as to secure that within the limits 
of a single Parliament the final decision of the Commons ’ 
shall prevail.’’ ® 

In the spring of 1908, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, a very sick man, resigned, and shortly afterwards 
died. Mr. Asquith became Prime Minister, and the 
reorganization of the Cabinet brought Mr. Lloyd George 
to the Exchequer. It was not an easy financial period for 
the new minister. The failure of the Second Hague 
Peace Conference of 1907, coupled with the German 
Navy Law of 1908, led to a popular demand ^ for a 
ship-building programme to include the monster dread- 
noughts devised in 1906 by Sir John Fisher. In addition, 
the cost of the newly passed Old Age Pensions Act was 

^ C. W. Pipkin, op. d/., p. 232. 

2 Ibid., p. 235. 

* This resolution was carried in the Commons by 432 to 147. 

** We want eight and we won’t wait.’* (By 1914 eighteen dreadnoughts 
had been completed.) 
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estimated at ^8,750,000 for 1909-10. In his first 
Budget’- the new Chancellor included amongst other 
things the taxation of the “unearned increment,” and 
thereb-y roused a storm of opposition amongst the Gon- 
servati-ves. This measure is usually known as the 
u Budget,” but the Chancellor called it a 

“War Budget.” 2 It -was debated hotly in the Com- 
mons over a period of seventy-two parHamentary days, 
including several all-night sittings, and finally thrown 
out by the Lords.® 

Now as far back as 1671 and 1678 the Commons had 
ruled by resolution that the Lords should not amend 
money bills, whether of supply or concerned with rate 
of tax, and though the Lords could not regard this as 
other than a ‘ convention ” of the Constitution, they had 
more or less tacitly given way. There is no doubt they 
had the constitutional right completely to veto a money 
bill, and even if many tried to make out they had no such 
right, the fact is that they did, and forced Mr. Asquith 
to a dissolution and to a General Election, held in January 
1910. The Government lost 100 and Labour 13 seats to 
the Conservatives, so that the Irish Party and the Labour 
Party together held the balance of power.* And pa^h of 
them was more inclined to support the Liberal Party in 
its straggle, the former in the hope of Home Rule, and 

Asquith, formerly Chancellor of the Exchequer, introduced as Prime 
re^n^Dl^^ 1908-9, for whose preparation he had been 

j money to wage implacable warfare against poverty 

and squahdness.’— Mr. Lloyd George. v 

Technically, the Lords did not veto the Budget. They carried by a 
majority of 350 to 75 the motion : “That this House is not justified in giving 
coumr^^”^ rnitil it has been submitted to the judgment of the 

«The results were: Liberals, 275 ; Unionists, 273: Irish Party, 82* 
Labour, 40. » rv , 
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the latter because of the ' reformist character of the 
Liberals, and also in the hope of a statutory reversion of 
the Osborne Judgment of ipopd The Lords, as was 
expected, passed the Budget without a division, but Mr. 
Asquith could not let the matter»rest there, and early in 
the session resolutions were framed upon which should 
be based a Bill to regulate the relations between the two 
Houses, and on April 14, 1910, the Bill was introduced.® 
But it was clear throughout the session that no agreement 
would be reached. The death of Eong Edward VII. 
meant only a temporary lull. A conference ® of both 
sides, four from the Government and four from the 
Opposition, met no less than twenty-one times but failed 
to agree, and in November Mr. Asquith announced his 
intention to dissolve. The results in party distribution 
of the December 1910 election * were almost identical 
with those of the January one, and the condition of 
party support therefore the same. * 

Meanwhile the Lords had been very well aware of the 
danger to themselves, and since 1907, at first in a de- 
sultory sort of way, had been considering their own 
reform as an alternative to any Government measure. 
But the Liberals would have none of their schemes, one 
of the chief proposals of which was the use of the 
referendum, i.e. the direct submission to the electorate 

^ Trades Disputes Act, 1913. 

» It was during this period in 1910 that Asquith, bombarded with questions 
as to the fate of the Budget, returned the answer, ** Wait and see/* 

* Asquith, Lloyd George, Birrcll, Earl of Crewe ; Balfour, A. Chamberlain, 
Landsdowne, Earl of Cawdor. 

« Liberals, 272 ; Unionists, 272 ; Irish Party, 84 ; Labour, 42. It was this 
balance of the Liberals and Unionists which gave rise to the curious assertion 
that the Lords were reformed by the Irish and Labour Parties. It should 
be remembered that although the reform of the Lords was the burning 
question of the day, a general policy had to be put forward at the election 
campaign. 
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of a measure which is the caiise of deadlock between the 
two Houses. 

In May of 1911 the Parliament Bill was given its third 
reading in the Commons, and after obstacles put in the way 
by the Lords, in the shape of alternative bills, had been 
overcome, the Government's Bill was moved on second 
reading by Lord Morley. Most of the amendments of 
the Lords were unacceptable to the Government, and Mr. 
Asquith now (July 1911) made public the consent of the 
King, obtained before the General Election, to use if 
necessary his. prerogative for the creation of a sufficient 
number of peers to enable the Bill to be passed. A large 
number of Conservative peers refrained from voting, 
but even then the Bill was read a second time with a 
majority of only 17 : 13 1—114.2 Finally the Bill became 
law on August 18, 1911. The Parliament Act of 1911 
did no more than alter the power of the House of Lords, 
and in the generation which followed, all the bogies 
trotted out by the Conservatives during the struggle from 
1909 to 1911, bogies of every sort of disruptive and 
subversive “ ism " have proved to be just — bogies. But 
though the Act dealt only with powers, the reference in 
the Preamble to the composition of the House is note- 
worthy : 

“ And whereas it is intended to substitute for the House of 
Lords as it at present exists a Second Chamber constituted on a 
popular instead of hereditary basis, but such substitution cannot 
be immediately brought into operation.” 

^ This device of “ swamping ** had not been threatened since 1832, when 
William IV. promised Earl Grey to create if necessary a sujfficiency of peers 
in order that the Reform Bill might be passed. Neither in 1832 nor in 1911 
was it necessary to exercise the prerogative. 

* The “ Die-hards ” was the name given to those peers who persisted in 
opposition. They were also called “ Ditchers.” 
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For this puts its finger oh the chief weakness of the 
House as a political institution in a democratic state, that 
it is mainly an hereditary body removed in theory and 
practice from any semblance of popular control, and thus 
stands for privilege. It is not enough, it is felt, that the 
powers of the House have been curtailed ; that the Lords, 
for example, may no longer amend or destroy money 
bills, ^ but may only hold them up for a period of twenty- 
eight days, and that they have only a “ suspensive veto 
over ordinary general legislation. 

We have seen who compose the Second Chamber, 
and outside the special classes of representative and 
spiritual peers and law lords — totalling not more than 
eighty — we might define a Lord of Parliament as a man 
who has the right to an individual writ of summons to 
Parliament (and who, by taking the oath and his seat, 
thereby ennobles his blood). This right is an hereditary 
one, passing on down the eldest male line. As in the case 
of the Commons, it is fair to ask, who are these people ? 
Some are just peers by hereditary descent ; others are 
‘‘ creations.” It is the custom at the time of the New 
Year and the Royal Birthday (and on such special 
occasions as a coronation) to publish an Honours List, 
and certain men are rewarded for ‘‘ political and pubhc 
services.” While there may be no objection to the use 
of titles— though to some the very idea of rank in a 
democratic community is obnoxious^ — ^it is argued that 
the conferment of distinction in this way should not be 
coupled with the right of hereditary legislatorship. For 
it does happen that, for example, captains of industry 
and Press4ords become peers. They already have 
enormous power and authority, and to this is added 

^ As dejSned in the Act of ipir. 
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political privilege in perpetuity. To say that they do 
not take part in the legislative work of the Lords is to 
evade die issue. 

It is generally agreed that the level of debate in the 
House of Lords is much higher than in the Lower House, 
that it is dignified and learned, consonant with the 
character of those who attend, and who perform tbpir 
public services without fee. It is true too that the House 
suffers in its work because of the pressure of business 
in the Commons, so that at one period it is overburdened 
and at another it has httle to do. But it is also true that 
many members of the House rarely attend, except when 
Aeir own privileges appear to be threatened. And again 
it is not constructive merely to murmur that in effect 
they voluntarily cease to be Lords of Parhament ; the 
reply can be based on the dog-in-the-manger theory. 

For long it has been felt that a Second Chamber should 
be representative of all the “ best ” elements in society, 
and that they should be permitted to debate and vote 
upon measures on their merits, in fact, a non-party 
House. Is this possible ? There have been since the 
beginning of the century many schemes put forward ; 
two among them are worthy of some examination. 
Lord Bryce presided over a Commission in 1917-18 
which considered the whole question, and which pro- 
posed ^ the aboHtion of the House of Lords as we know 
it to-day. In its place wotdd be put a Second Chamber 
(327 members) composed of two elements : 

(a) 246 members elected by M.P.’s divided into 
thirteen constituencies in Great Britain and 
voting by proportional representation. They 

^ Cd. 9,038. 
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would hold ofHce^ for twelve years, oxie-third 
retiring every four years. 

(b) Out of respect for the tradition of the Lords, 8 1 
members were to be elected by the peerage of 
their number, again for twelve years with 
triennial renewals, and this number was to be 
reduced gradually to 30, the 51 to be added to 
the 246 in (a) above. 

Perhaps more interesting is the Report, dated October 19, 
1932, of a Joint Committee of Conservative Peers and 
Members of the House of Commons, under the chair- 
manship of Lord Salisbury.^ The Report deals with the 
Lords under the headings of “Powers ” and “Personnel,” 
the ultimate aim of reforiii being “ to make the House of 
Lords an efEcient part of the legislative machine.” The 
small document is valuable if only for the admission that 
it will be difficult to persuade Conservatives, especially 
amongst the Lords, to accept the effective representation 
of non-Conservative elements. And for the statement : 

For many years the Conservative majority in the House of 
Lords has been very large, but recently the real disparity of parties 
in the House has grown even more overwhelming man before. ... 
Even if the National Government were to be dissolved and the 
Conservatives and Liberals altogether ceased to act together, the 
Conservative strength by itself would be crushing, n this con- 
sideration remained alone, the case for reforming the composition 
of the House would be a strong one/’ 

hi making proposals for a differently constituted 
Second Chamber, the Committee was of the opinion 

^ House of Loris Reform. Report of a Joint Committee of Peers mi Members 
of the House of Commons (1932). Interesting, because it comes from a poHticd 
party which has always been a staunch defender of the Lords, 
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that it is essential to maintain to some extent the heredi- 
tary principle, and not to leave the monarchy in the 
‘‘ dangerous position ’’ of being the only hereditary 
element in the Constitution. The suggestion put for- 
ward in the Report is, for a House consisting of two 
elements : 

{a) 150 members elected by proportional representa- 
tion by the hereditary peerage from their own 
number, the panel from which these would be 
chosen to contain Scottish and Irish representa- 
tive peers, elected as at present. These 150 
members would sit for twelve years, one third 
of the number retiring every four years. 

(b) 150 members appointed from outside, by election 
or alternatively by nomination. 

(i) Election . — ^The country would be carved into 

well-defined areas, ^ approximately equal in 
population, and the actual electorate would be 
members of the county and county' borough 
councils in each area, voting by proportional 
representation. As in the case of the heredi- 
tary element, the members thus elected would 
sit for twelve years, one third retiring every 
fourth year. 

(ii) Nomination . — ^Described in the Report as tra- 

ditional, simple, and elastic. When in full 
working order it would be left to the Prime 
Minister of the day to fill casual vacancies, 
but a transitional expedient might be found in 

^ 10 to 15 in England and Wales, i or 2 in Scotland, The grouping of the 
Bryce Report, with necessary modification due to lapse of time, might be 
adopted. 
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allowing the members of the Privy Council, 
with past or present experience in the House 
of Commons,^ to recommend the first 150 to 
be nominated. 


The nominated members might sit until a certain age’ 
limit, but the committee recommended tenure for life. 
There are further proposals in the Report— the retention 
of the peerage as an Estate of the Realm, with no re- 
striction on the prerogative of the creation of new peers, 
the removal of sex disqualification in the “ outside ” 
element, and the inclusion of peers of the Blood Royal 
and of the Lords-of-Appeal-in-Ordinary. The spiritual 
peers would be reduced to five in number, the two arch- 
bishops and three bishops elected by their brethren. Any 
peer not in the new Chamber would be permitted to 
contest a constituency for election to the Commons. 
And finally, the income of every member, if it fell short 
of ;^6oo per annum, would be made up to that amount. 

Now it is to be observed that a certain confusion of 
thought exists with regard to the House of Lords as 
such and the general position of Second Chambers in a 
state. Opponents of the former do not necessarily advo- 
cate the abohtion of any and every form of Second 
Chamber. They attack the hereditary principle and 
desire to see it replaced by some form of election. 
But there are those who hold that if the Lower House 
were reorganized on an adequately modem basis it 
should be competent to deal, without interference from 
an upper Chamber, with any phase of national life. 
They consider that most of the arguments in fevour of 


’■ 'Hie number was 117 (53 Conservative and 65 non-Conservative) at 

the time the Report was published — 1933 ^ 

( 4 ,eMi 145' 
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the existence of a Second Chamber are falsely founded. 
It is trae (they say) that elections are on issues which in 
the main are settled within the first twelve months or so 
of a parhament’s life, and that for the remainder of the 
time the Commons may misrepresent the people.^ But 
if Ae Lower House rapidly get out of touch with the 
people, can a Second Chamber be devised which will 
remain more in touch with the electorate i By hereditary 
qualification, indirect election, long tenure of office, mini- 
mum age or property qualification. Second Chambers 
the world over are built to give predominance to the 
Conservative element. Moreover, will a Second Chamber 
vote in accordance with the opinion— presumably un- 
ascertained— of the people ; It is more hkely that 
division of opinion will be on normal party lines. To 
suggest that there is a need for any distinction to be 
made between the temporary and pernianent wishes of 
the electorate, and that therefore some sort of a Senate 
is needed as a check on the First Chamber, is to misunder- 
stand the very nature of democracy, and especially so in 
Great Britain where it is essentially a slow-moving 
machine. 

Now it wfil be noticed that in the two examples put 
forward of reformist schemes, the criticism of “ con- 
servatism ” is not adequately met. In each case the 
tenure of office is for twelve years,^ and further, the 
method of appointment is that of indirect election. It 
is important that any scheme of Second Chamber reform 
should not be merely an expedient with an eye to the 
future for the preservation of power to one particular 

^ It must be remembered that at an election time no politician can forecast 
the events of the future and the possibly consequent legislation. 

a Unless nomination for life were accepted for the outside element imder 
the Conservative Committee’s Report. 
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political party. And it miglit be argued that the SaHs- 
bury proposals, if adopted, would preserve such power 
for the Conservative Party. Those who are appre- 
hensive for the Lords may comfort themselves with the 
reflection that those peers who at present carry out the 
necessary legislative work in their own Chamber w^uld 
probably— indeed, most certainly— be nominated, ap- 
pointed, or elected to a reformed House. The principle 
of the very existence of the House would be changed, but 
the new personnel might well contain those who already 
voluntarily perform pubhc service. It is particularly 
iinportant not to confuse the charm of personahty of any 
given peer with the principle of privilege, as exampled 
in an hereditary institution. It is unwise to assert that 
because Lord is a gifted, selfless man, therefore it 
is right to maintain a system of poHtical privilege for 
others. 

It is likely enough that those who favour a single 
Chamber will not have their way, at least for some time. 
There may always be the need for some sort of quiet 
and skilful revision of perhaps hasty and careless lejsla- 
tion emerging from the Commons. Inadequacy of time 
and the use of the closure make necessary such revision. 
At the same time it must be remembered that in the 
all-important realm of public finance we have virtually 
a single Chamber, since under the Parliament Act the 
Lords can only delay money Bills for twenty-eight days, 
and cannot make amendments. This heartens the op- 
ponents of any form of Senate and dismays lovers of 
the Lords. But under any scheme of reform the Parha- 
ment Act would probably be amended, though its main 
principle that of delay — ^would be included, so that the 
Commons would, after a period, have the last word. 
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Many suggestions have been put forward for resolving 
any deadlock between the two Houses, the favourite 
devices of joint session, dissolution of the Lower House 
after an absolute majority ^ vote in the Upper, referen- 
dum on the specific m&sure, or Free Conference,^ 

As the position is at the moment, this principle of delay 
might constitute a grave danger. The brief outline of 
the struggle between Lords and Commons has been de- 
liberately recounted in this chapter, since it is possible 
that such conditions of political strife may occur in the 
future. Bluntly, if a Socialist Government were in 
power with an absolute majority, determined to carry 
out if only a part of their programme, there is no reason 
to suppose that Conservatives in the Lords would be less 
hostile than they were between 1906 and 1911. And 
from their point of view they would in present circum- 
stances be right to oppose strenuously the proposals of 
the Lower House. The use of their suspensive veto, a 
time period of approximately thirty months,® would not 
only cause vexatious delay, but might also serve to render 
ineffective much of the proposed legislation. So that 
once more the issue would be joined. To take refuge in 
such statements as the following is to show a certain lack 
of courage in facing the possibihties of the future : “ In 

^ This is suggested in the Salisbury Report, and it is admitted that such a 
condition of absolute majority in a reformed House is “ not impossible, but 
admittedly unusual, and obviously unlikely except in circumstances of great 
importance.” 

* The peculiar device of the Bryce Report, almost a Third (j oint) Chamber, 
sitting in private to consider a rejected Bill. After a year’s delay the Com- 
mons would be able to accept or reject the amended, i.e. not their original, 
Bill. ■ ■ 

® Under the Parliament Act, a Bill rejected by the Lords must be passed 
by the Commons in three successive sessions, and two years must elapse 
between the second reading in the first session and the third reading in the 
third session, before the Bill can go over the head of the Lords for the Royal 
Assent. 
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theory, indeed, a House ofXords is a menace to a con- 
stitution, the principles of which are avowedly demo- 
cratic : there is a possibility of its thwarting the national 
will. But, in practice, that danger is so remote as to he 
almost incredible ,^' (The italics^are mine.) This sug- 
gests either that the Conservatives will never be ^out 
of power or that the Liberal and Labour Parties support 
the present constitution of the Lords. And this is not 
true.^ It is impossible to foresee the future, and to say 
whether reform will come quietly through an ordinary 
legislative programme or after a more violent clash. 
It is impossible even to know if reform will come at 
all. It is often suggested that the Parliament Act has 
preserved to the Lords existence for a further century. 

“It was sometimes urged that while the House of 
Commons represented everybody, the House of Lords 
represented nobody. This was one of the reasons why, 
on the whole, the two Chambers got on so well together. 
Everybody and Nobody, as Lord Iddesleigh observed, 
must find it hard to quarrel.'’’ ^ Clearly if the Lords are 
just nobody, they might as well not exist. Shorn of a 
good deal of their former authority, the House yet re- 
mains potentially powerful. 

There are two other points which should be mentioned. 
The House of Lords is the Pinal Court of Appeal for all 
civil cases in the United Kingdom, and by the Appellate 
Jurisdiction Act of 1876 power was given to the Crown 
to create Hfe peers to serve as the compulsory nucleus 
of this court. These are to-day the six Lords-of-Appeal- 

^ H. Morrison and W. S, Ahhott, Parliament : What it is and how it works 
(I93S)» PP- 24-25. 

* See for cxam^h p. $1 of The Liberal Way, 

* Low, op, cit., p. 219. This passage was written in 1904, i.e, before the 
Parliament Act was passed. 
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in-Ordinary already mentioned. Proposals for any 
change of the Lords as a legislative body will have to 
take these judicial functions into account. But the 
pohtical attach is not against the Lords as a Court of 
Appeal. 

There was a day when the Lords were thought of— 
amongst other things — as a “ reservoir of ministers,” 
meaimg that young men of title, desirous of doing 
public service and free from the strife and uncertainty 
of an election for the Commons, could usefully serve the 
Government of the day. And since it was necessary that 
there should be some ministers in the Upper House, this 
was a useful way of recruitment through apprenticeship. 
In addition, the Crown, on advice, could confer peerages 
on members of the Commons who no longer wished to 
coritest a constituency but whose services a government 
desired to retain.^ Rejection by the electorate also might 
lead to promotion to the Upper House, or again the 
desire to retain the legislative services of a man who had 
ceased to be a Lord of Parhament.® 

Finally it is argued that a reformed House, based say 
on indirect election, with a long tenure of membership, 
would result in a body of people too timid for some 
reason to face the multitude— in effect a House of “ tired 
and disappointed pohticians.” Though this is not 
necessarily true, and in any case has not been tried yet, 
it is accurate to say that the active arena of political 
conflict is on the floor of the House of Commons, and 
not in the House of Lords. 

* cy, for example, Mr. Snowden and Mr. Sidney Webb. 

* Archbishop Davidson. 


CHAPTER Vm 


FOREIGN POLICY 

** The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare, in, the 
names of their respective peoples, that they condemn 
recourse to war for the solution of international contro- 
versies, and renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one another. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the settle- 
ment or solution of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever 
nature or of whatever origin they may be, which may 
arise among them, shall never be sought except by 
pacific means.” 

So run the first two Articles of the Pact of Paris, ^ 
signed on August 27, 1928. During the decade which 
has elapsed since then, nations have been busily pre- 
paring for the wars they have renounced. How has 
this position come about ? Large numbers of people in 
all countries trace the course of post-war international 
unrest to the various peace treaties ^ which followed the 
war of 1914-18. But causes are deeper than this^ 

States, as we have seen, are organized on a basis of 
security at home and defence from possible aggression 

^Usually called the “Kellogg Pact,” with fifteen original signatories, 
including U.S.A., which has never been a member of the League of Nations. 
Over forty other nations adhered to the Pact. Note the reservation made by 
the British Government with regard to “ certain regions of the world, the 
welfare and integrity of which constitute a special and vital interest for our 
peace and safety.’* This was generally understood to refer to Egypt. 

2 Versailles, with Germany, June 28, 1919 (not ratified by U.S.A.) ; St 
Germain, with Austria, September 10, 1919 ; Trianon, with Hungary, June 4, 
1920 ; Neuilly, with Bulgaria, November 27, 1919 ; Turkey was forced to 
sign the Treaty of Sevres on August 10, 1920, but this was never ratified, and 
war following, ultimate peace was establ&hed by the Treaty of Lausanne in 
July 1923. 
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from abroad ; a nationalist cbnception of statecraft which 
has always led to the confusion of the terms “peace” 
and “security.” Nations are interdependent in the 
economic sense, and must, in addition, have some formal 
diplomatic relations each with the other. And the aim 
of ^11 foreign pohcy should be the preservation of the 
world’s peace. In the generation before 1914 it was 
thought that peace could be ensured through a policy 
of what was commonly known as a “balance of power,” ^ 
practically expressed as far as Europe was concerned in 
the Triple AUiance and Triple Entente.^ It must not be 
thought that international agreement was not sought ; 
the idea of world-umty and the aboHtion of war and 
conquest are not just post-war considerations. Attempts 
to organize Europe for this end after 1815 failed by 
1822.® The Concert of Europe, meetings of repre- 
sentative ministers of the Great Powers under the Foreign 
Minister of a particular country, sought peace along these 
lines ; but this voluntary and unsystematized device, 
easy to block and ignoring the “ small ” Powers, failed 
to maintain peace.* 

War was recognized as the “normal” method of 
settling disputes.® And though arbitration® between 
disputants played its part and there were Peace Con- 

^ Cf. Lord Morley : Memorandum on Resignation (1928), p. 7. “ Balance I 
What a beautiful euphemism for the picture of two giant groups armed to 
the teeth, each in mortal terror of the other, both of them passing year after 
year in an incurable fever of jealousy and suspicion I ” July 26, 1914* 

s Triple Alliance : Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy. Triple Entente : 
Great Britain, France, and Russia. 

* Cf. Canning (1822) : “Every Power for itself and God for us all ! ” 

* Sir Edward Grey appealed in vain to the “ Concert ” in 1914. There 
were about thirty meetings of the “ Concert ” in the century. 

® Between 1815 and 1914 there were fought forty-four wars of a national- 
istic character. 

« Applicable more to Great Britain, France, and U.S.A. than to Germany, 
Austria, or Japan. 
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ferences at the Hague in 1859 and 1907, and all kinds of 
organizations with international contacts held frequent 
meetings/ the various crises of the first years of the 
century and the poHcy of armament-building ® showed 
the way to 1914 and the supreme expression of inter- 
national friction. It is true that armaments were ^ot 
built with the avowed intention of using them in war. 
It is also true that the historian will divide the causes 
of the war into those which were immediate and those 
which were more remote. But whether economic 
nationahsm or pohtical patriotism be stressed, the result 
was the same. War came. Each country was “ correct 
in its attitude ® and the enthusiasm with which the war 
was greeted was its own condemnation. 

To these older forms of rivalry, based on political 
and economic nationalism, has been added, during the 
post-war period, a new cause of friction, based on State 
“ ideologies.'’ ^ The one positive instrument for peace 
which emerged from Paris, the League of Nations, has 
been discredited, deserted by Germany and Japan/ 
never joined by U.S.A., and a subject of continuous 
debate in Britain. 

^ 1900-9 ; 1,154 such meetings. 1910-19 ; 1,195 meetings. 

* Cf, Mr. Lloyd George's protest in 1909 : “ Is it fair, is it just, is it humane, 
is it honourable, is it safe to subject such a multitude of our poor fellow country- 
men and countrywomen to continued endurance of these miseries until 
nations have leamt enough wisdom not to squander their resources on these 
huge machines for the destruction of human Ufe ? ” 

* ** From her own point of view Serbia was right in pursuing her national 
aims. Austria was no less right in seeking to retain her possessions- It was 
the duty of Russia to fuijfil her promises to Serbia. Germany was bound to 
try to prevent the forcible dissolution of her only trustworthy ally. France 
and England were compelled to honour their treaty obligations." B. W. von 
Bulow, Die iCriris. 

^ Cf. the Anti-Comintern Pact of Germany, Italy, and Japan, 1937. 

* On December ii, 1937, Italy gave notice to cease membership of the 
League. Current German opinion seemed to harden in the direction of a 
resolve “ never to return." 
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The central feature of p6st-war diplomacy has been 
the existence of the League of Nations^ Organized at 
first as a group of victorious powers, it came at last 
to be regarded as an integral part of world economy. It 
was regrettable that Germany did not enter until 1926, 
an 4 it is equally regrettable that Germany should have 
retired from the League in 1933. The League seeks to 
ensure world peace, and an international organization 
for that purpose is not easy to build. The sources of 
the League are to be found in a number of ideas and 
documents,^ but essentially it has been linked closely 
not only with the treaties, of which the Covenant 
forms Chapter I. in each case, but also with the immediate 
post-war atmosphere of suspicion and fear, hostihty and 
passion. In experimental years tl^ rigidity of the Con- 
stitution was not to its advantage. But the chief cause 
of its comparative failure is to be found in the reluctance 
of all nations to concede to a common authority some 
measiure of their sovereign powers in order that the 
^ague shall be an effective organization, competent to 
insist on the rule of law. Proposals for an international 
army or poHce force or for an international general 
staff have never been more than proposals. The duties 
of collective responsibiHty impHcit in Article 16, the 
sanctions ’ Article, have never been fuUy undertaken.® 
But it must be remembered that the League can only work 

* pQSt-war years much diplomatic work was carried on 

by Conference, outside the League. 

* for example, pubHc opinion during the war; the former “Concert 
of Europe ; Article 14 of “ The Fourteen Points,” January 8, 1918 : “ A 
general association of nations must be formed under specific covenants for 
the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of poHtical independence and 
temtonal mtegrity to great and small states aHke ” ; the draft of Lord PhilH- 
more, and the memorandum of General Smuts, 

Q/** for example, the action taken with regard to the Italian conquest of 
Abyssima, 1935-3(5. ^ 
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in a peaceful atmosphere, and it is all too often over- 
looked that Article 8, Section i, reads: “The Members 
of the League recognize that the maintenance of peace re- 
quires the reduction ^ of national armaments to the lowest 
point consistent with national kfety and the enforce- 
ment by common action of international obHgationS’.” 

The League was not made the authority for imple- 
menting the treaties. Alteration of frontiers, loss of 
territory, plebiscites, the problems of reparations, colonial 
mandates, and disarmament were discussed outside its 
framework. As the years went by the League came 
to be regarded by different nations in different ways. 
Germany viewed it as an instrument designed in the 
main to insist upon the letter of the Treaty of Versailles ® ; 
nations subject to attack, like Abyssinia in 1935 and China 
in 1937, have been disappointed in what they consider 
its ineffectiveness and its impotence to help them in 
their need. U.S.A. went back to the shelter of its 
Monroe Doctrine and its refusal to be entangled in the 
quarrels of Europe. In this country the general public 
have had only a vague and shadowy idea as to the real 
meaning.® Many people regard the League from a 

^ The italics are mine, 

* But NM. Article 19 : “ The Assembly may from time to time advise the 
reconsideration by members of the League of Nations of treaties which have 
become inapplicable and the consideration of international conditions whose 
continuance may endanger the world.** 

® Cf. Professor Arnold J. Toynbee, The Future of the League of Nations 
(1936), p. 7 : “I have several times been misled at some critical moment in 
the League of Nations* history by seeing the posters of evening papers an-- 
nouncing * All the news about the League,* only to find afterwards that the 
news referred to concerned the Footbali League. What ‘The League* 
means to most people in Great Britain is the Football League. At such 
moments I have asked myself, ‘ What do I know about the Football League ? * 
And the answer is, ‘ Very little.* The slightness of my knowledge about the 
Football League would seem incredible to the vast majority of my fellow- 
countrymen. By that I measure the extent ofwhat this same majority knows 
about the League of Nations.*’ 
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“ liberal ’’ point of view, as ordered to establisb law and 
justice, only possible if peace be procured first* Others 
dislike the “ sanctions ’’ Article, and the suggestion that 
our forces should be used on behalf of some nation in 
whose welfare we are not immediately concerned ; and 
they also dislike the idea that we can be “ ordered ’’ in 
an international assembly by representatives of small 
and insignificant nations. Few have desired to surrender 
any part of sovereignty, and fewer still have demanded a 
poHcy of disarmament.^ 

Nations which in their ofificial capacities have accepted 
the League have also fallen into one of two categories : 
they have either been “ universaHsts,” believing that the 
League ought to be competent, in conjunction with the 
Permanent Court, to resolve any and every form of dis- 
pute ; or they have been “ regionaHsts,” accepting the 
League but preferring the arrangement of pacts or treaties 
between small groups, believing these to be more 
efficacious. The Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance of 
1923 was an attempt to combine these different points of 
view — the advantages of a general guarantee with a 
system of local alliances. The Geneva Protocol of 1924 
was frankly universahst in outlook, a return to the 
Covenant. It attempted to link up disarmament, 
security, and arbitration, but the Protocol was never 
ratified.^ On the other hand, the Locarno agreements, 
which were put into treaty form in London on Decem- 
ber 1, 1925,^ are an excellent illustration of a “ regional ’’ 

^ The Labour Party accepted rearmament in 1937. 

® QC M. Herriot : ** Arbitration is essential, but it is not sufficient. It is 
a means but not an end. It does not entirely fulfil the intentions of Article 8 
of the Covenant which, if I may again remind you, are security and disarma- 
ment.” 

® Renounced by Germany on Saturday, March 7, 1936, and from whose 
obligations Belgium was released in 1937. 
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pact. The effect was immense. People spoke of a 
‘‘Locarno spirit.’’ ^ For Locarno not only settled the 
problem of the Rhine and brought Germany into the 
League, it also served to show that armaments were the 
result of fear and that the securify which would lead to 
their abolition would only come with an effective and 
universal organization of states. 

- Through all these years the problem of disarmament 
had not been lost sight of. But up to 1925 only naval 
armaments ^ had been dealt with. And Germany was 
conscious not only of the promise of disarmament im- 
pHcit in the Covenant of the League, but also of the 
wording of the Preamble to Part V. of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

“ In order to render possible the initiation of a general limitation 
of the armaments of all nations, Germany undertakes stricdy to 
observe the miHtary, naval, and air clauses which follow.” 

More than these, Germany set store by the Allied 
answer in 1919 to her query as to the exact meaning of 
this Preamble : 

“ The Allied and Associated Powers wish to make it clear that 
their requirements in regard to German armaments were not made 
solely with object of rendering it impossible to resume her policy 
of military aggression. They are also the first step towards the 
reduction and limitation of armaments which they seek to bring 
about one of the most fruitful preventatives of warf and which 
it will be one of the first duties of the League of Nations to pro- 
mote.” 

^ Cf Dr. Stresemann : **Let each one of us first be a citizen of Europe, 
linked together by the great conception of civilization which imbues our 
continent . . . we have the right to speak of a European idea/* 

* At the Washington Conference of 1921, from which emerged the famous 
5:5:3 ratio for “ capital *’ ships. This was for U.S.A., Great Britain, and 
Japan. The ratio for France and Italy was 1.67 each. 

* My italics. 
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The Preparatory Qjininission for a Disarmament 
Conference met for the first time in February of 1926, 
continued until 1930, and produced finally a convention 
of disagreements and reservations^ In January of 1931 
the League Council decided to summon the Disarmament 
Conference for February 2, 1932, and invited Mr. Arthur 
Henderson to be chairman, hi the meantime there had 
been other international events of significance ; the 
abortive Coohdge Conference of 1927, the official re- 
port of the completion of German disarmament,® the 
Pact of Paris, and the London Naval Conference of 
1930. 

Before the Disarmament Conference could meet inter- 
national relations were in a parlous condition. Slump 
had followed boom in America, and its effects were 
shortly to be felt in Europe. In the spring of 1931 the 
economic crisis threatened, a customs union between 
Germany and Austria was mooted, and Japan was pre- 
paring to invade Manchuria. And then the “ crisis ” ® 
developed, and hi this atmosphere the Disarmament 
Conference assembled. The Lausanne Conference, which 
met in June of 1933, saw in effect a virtual end to repara- 
tions. On January 30, 1933, Herr Hitler became Chan- 
cellor of the German Reich, and the whole situation was 
destined to change. Shortly after he came into power, 
the World Economic Conference was held in London. 

^ ^ N.B. — ^M, Litvinov’s proposal for complete abolition of all armaments, and 
his subsequent suggestion for disarmament by categories — Great Powers 
50 per cent., smaller 33 per cent., and so on. Russia was not at the time a 
member of the League. 

* And the German demand for a Disarmament Conference within twelve 
months. 

® N.B . — ^How France in the spring of 1931 wished political concessions as 
the price of Randal aid to Germany, and later, at Lausanne, deprecated 
complete remission of reparations. 
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bi all sadness, the Disarmament and Economic ^ Con- 
ferences are matters to be forgotten. 

During 1933 the Disarmament Conference showed 
little inclination to recognize the German demand for 
“ equahty.” Now renunciation -of Versailles had always 
been part of Hitler’s programme,^ and he had striven 
for nearly fourteen years to gain the power to put 
this programme into action. Since he became Chancellor, 
Germany has once more sought for a “place in the 
sun.” Strengthened by the results of the March 
1933 election. Hitler proceeded to put into opera- 
tion his plan for a totahtarian state. ^ Other nations, 
ourselves amongst them, watched anxiously to see 
how far he would renounce the obhgations of the 
hated Versailles Treaty. The moves of importance 
were : 

{a) The withdrawal of Germany on October 14, 1933, 
from the League of Nations ^ and Disarmament 
Conference, because of the refusal to concede 
“ equahty.” ' 

{h) The announcement on March 16, 1935, of German 
fearmament.* 

(c) The repudiation of Locarno ® by the occupation of 

‘ It WM opened on 12th June by His Majesty George V., who used these 
words : I appeal to you ail to co-operate for the ultimate good of the whole 
world. . . . It cannot be beyond the power of man so to use the vast re- 
sources of the world as to ensure the material progress of civiliitation. 

There has conic a new consciousness of common interests in the service of 
mankind. 

® Originally presented at Munich on February 24 , 1920. 

® Strictly a two years’ notice is necessary. 

* On August 19, 1934, Hitler had become both Presidcntand Chancellor, 
38.36 mfflion ayes, 4.29 million noes. Note that in June of 1935 there was 
concluded an Anglo-German Naval Treaty, allowing Germany per cent 
of British tonnage. / r 

® And of Articles 42 and 43 of the Versailles Treaty. 
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the former demilitarized Rhineland zone on 
March 7, I936d 

(d) The “ conquest ” of Austria, March ii, 1938. 

It must not be forgotten that in addition to Alsace- 
Lorraine, former Geiman territory and former German 
nafionals are to be found in Denmark ® and Poland.® 
The Free City of Danzig,* and what is claimed to be 
the purely German town of Memel, also remain outside,- 
as well as Eupen and Malmedy in Belgium. But Ger- 
many is busy developing the theory that Germans, 
wherever they may be, in New World or Old, are 
really citizens of their Fatherland. This is naturally a 
source of vexation and fear in such a country as 
Czechoslovakia ® where there is a German minority of 
some 3 J Tnilli nns. And there is the problem of colonial 
territory. 

Now it was to be expected that Germany would, 
though not at first easily,® find an ally in the other im- 
portant Fascist country in Europe, Italy. So that the 
“ Rome-Berhn axis ” became a reality. Germany both 
before and since the war has always feared a poUcy of 
“ encirclement,” and many people in this country con- 

1 Coupled with such positive proposals as a twenty-five year Pact of non- 
agression on the PJbine ; re-entry into the League of Nations, and the dis- 
cussion of colonial territory. 

* Schleswig. 

» The Polish Corridor and Upper Silesia. Germany and Poland concluded 
a Non-aggression Pact in 1935 to last for ten years. 

* “ For over a dozen years Danzig has been held in suspension, attached 
economically to Poland, constitutionally to the League, politically to Ger^ 
many.”~Tlie Times, December 9, 1937. 

The territory of the Saar was returned to Germany after the plebiscite of 
January 13, 1935. 

® Especially since Germany's incorporation of Austria. Germany regards 

Czechoslovaiaa as having a “ Soviet connection.” 

« Cf.t for example, the Stresa meeting in May of 1936, to condemn the 
Gcrmm policy of rearmament. Italy was represented at this meeting. 
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sider that she has had good ground for complaint in that 
respect. French foreign policy has aimed at alliances or 
understandings in Central and Eastern Europe. She 
helped to make and defend Poland, and for long re- 
garded herself as the champion.of the Little Entmte.^ 
In 1935 she arranged the famous Franco-Soviet P^ct 
which Hitler denounced as a prior breach of the 
Locarno Treaties. 

Looking across the narrow seas, what is the British 
attitude to all this bewilderment > The official govern- 
ment attitude is to be found in a policy of rearmament, 
which really originated in 1935. The White Paper 
on Empire Defence ^ of March 1936 stated : “ The 
estabhshment of peace on a permanent footing is the 
principal aim of British foreign pohcy. . . . That is why 
every British Government is bound to use its utmost 
endeavours to maintain peace.” This paper also stressed 
the Goverimient’s unswerving support of the League and 
its determination to promote the idea of collective 
security, its efforts to promote understanding and to 
reduce and limit armaments. Following the issue of this 
White Paper there was created a new Cabinet post of 
Minister for Co-ordination of Defence, and planning 
schemes for armament manufacturers were drawn up. 

The next year, 1937, another White Paper was issued 
on i6th February.® Two quotations only are necessary : 
“ The essential features of the White Paper of March 
1936 rernain unchanged, although certain measures of 
acceleration have been approved by Parliament ” 
“Deeply as they deplore the necessity for this vast 
expenditure on armaments and other defensive measures. 


^ Czechoslovakia, R-Ouinania, and Yugoslavia. 

» Cmd. 5,107. » Cmd, 5,374. 
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His Majesty’s Government 'are convinced that it mnsi 
be undertaken. It has been forced upon them, partly 
by the circumstances of the time and partly by the long 
interval during which comparatively small demands have 
been made upon the national finances for the purposes 
of ^ the Defence Forces.” So there was arranged a 
five-year plan in armaments to cost no less than 
^1,500,000,000.^ In such circumstances it is pertinent 
to inquire the purpose of this expenditure. 

Is it for defence in isolation ? Can we, emulating 
America, free ourselves from European entanglements ? 
Do we desire this, or do we find a greater moral re- 
sponsibihty in recognizing ourselves as competent to 
assist in the solution of conflict ? Ever since the war 
we have based our foreign policy on friendship with 
France,^ though not expressly at the sacrifice of friend- 
ship with any other nation. Further, with the rearma- 
ment of Germany, we hark back to 1925, when, on 24th 
March, Mr. (as he then was) Austen Chamberlain said 
in the House of Commons : “All our greatest wars 
have been fought to prevent one great military power 
dominating Europe, and at the same time dominating 
the coasts of the Channel and the ports of the Low 
Countries. . . . The issue is one which affects our 
security.” For ten years at least the “ frontier ” of 
Britain has been regarded as on the Rhine. 

Is this rearmament for alliance ? With whom and 
against whom ? Much is talked of the unity of the 
“ democratic ” states versus the Fascist one:?. Is history 

^ Of which not more than million will be borrowed. According to 
the White Paper of March 1938, 1939 will be the peak year of armaments 
expenditure, and the total expenditure over the five years, 1937-42, will 
in aU probability exceed ,£1,500,000,000 — (Cmd. 5,682). 

* A continuance of the policy of the Entente Cordiale of 1904. 
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repeating itseF, and will a new Triple Alliance ^ and a 
new Triple Entente be bom, their foundations being in 
part ideological ? No responsible British statesman 
would accept this view. 

Are we spending this money, then, that we may the 
better perform our duty as members of the League , of 
Nations ? Will we accept the military imphcations of 
Article i6 and go to the defence of a nation, the victim 
of unprovoked aggression, even though our own im- 
mediate interests are not involved i Thie answer to that 
Hes in the future, but events of the past imply a doubt. 

The main point of British foreign poHcy is to be found 
in the desire for peace. How far are armaments effective 
in securing this i Are we not again in danger of con- 
fusing “ peace ” with “ security ” ? 

Ev^ry nation cannot be stronger in arms than every 
other nation. And in any case, domination by arms is 
only domination through fear. And fear can never 
bring a lasting peace. There are few in this country 
who to-day are “ peace at any price ” people,® as there 
can be few fire-eating “ My country, right or wrong ” 
supporters. But there are millions who are exercised 
in their minds and gravely troubled. Sincere and 
thoughtful pacifists find no comfort in the maintenance 
of peace through armed force. They fear it is but a 
transitory condition, and must give way ultimately to 
war. And they are not prepared, in any circumstances, 
to take life, being ready rather to sacrifice their ovm. 

There are those who are irritated at typical British 
“half-measures,” point to the Fascist states, organized 

^ Though with Japan instead of Austria-Hungarjr. 

* It is not, however, possible to measure the inEuencc of such an organiza- 
tion as the Peace Pledge Union merely by refermcc to its membership figures. 
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almost on a war basis, and say we should be logical and 
either completely disarm or have conscription. 

Each of the arming nations claims the right to 

defend ” itself.^ No nation, with the possible ex- 
ception of Italy, cam admit that its forces are for 
offence. It is left to the mihtary expert to work out 
the distinction between offence and defence. To the 
layman there seems to be as little difference as there 
will be in a future war between combatant and non- 
combatant.^ Each nation is armed against the unknown 
and problematical enemy/’ Conference upon con- 
ference, pact upon pact, the personal comings and gopgs 
of statesmen visiting foreign ministers, none of these 
has brought tranquilhty as yet. In our own country 
many people beHeve that Germany desires to strike south- 
eastward into the Ukraine,® and that she desires to 
dominate south-eastern Europe. Her care for the Ger- 
man minority in Czechoslovakia and her encouragement 
of Hungarian resentment at the treaty settlement give 
rise to apprehension. On the other hand, Russia has 
been regarded with equal suspicion as fomenting dis- 
content, and for long, though attending various inter- 
national conferences, was not a member of the League 
of Nations ^ which she regarded as a furdier instrument 
of class oppression., 

1 e.g. Italy claimed she was “ defending ” herself in Abyssinia in 1935-36. 

® An ugly light has been thrown on this in Spain, 193 <^3 7, and in China, 
1937. Cy. especially the bombing of Barcelona in March X93 8. 

» It must not be forgotten that Germany and U.S.S.R. do not touch at 
any point. So that war between the two can only be through or above 
another nation’s territory, Poland or Roumania, except for naval action on 
the Baltic Sea, 

* C/*., for example, the Soviet Constitution, July 6, 1923. “ Since the time 
of the formation of the Soviet republics, the states of the world have divided 
into two camps, the camp of Capitalism and the camp of Socialism. There 
—in the camp of Capitalism — ^national enmity and inequality, colonial slavery 
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It has already been mentioned that many people trace 
the causes of European unrest to the treaties, and there 
is no doubt that there are many outstanding grievances. 
We are wise after the event, as the grim history of 
reparations ^ and the equally tr^ic one of disarmament 
have served to show. Most people in this country^are 
more than sincerely anxious to avoid another period such 
as the one which began with the question, '‘What 
did you do in the Great War ? ” ^ and ended with the 
demand to “ Make Gerxnany pay.” If it be true that, 
as a result of the treaties, the world was divided into 
the “ haves ” and “ have-nots,” then it is important to 
note diat the wars of what many consider imperialist 
adventure have been carried out by two nations ^ which 
were on the victorious side in 1918. 

Is there any way out of the impasse ? Certain points 
might be taken into consideration. 

(i) The continued solemnity of a nation^s pledged 
word. In a civilized world treaties ought not 
to be regarded as “ scraps of paper,” to be 
unilaterally discarded. The doctrine put for- 
ward by Herr Hitler in March of 1936 on the 
occasion of the occupation of the Rhiineland, 

and chauvinism, national oppression and pogroms, imperialist brutalities and 
wars. Here — in the camp of Socialism — mutual confidence and peace, 
national freedom and equality, dwelling together in peace and the brotherly 
collaboration of peoples.” H.M.S.O. 1924. Russia became a member of 
the League Coimcil and Assembly in September 1934. 

^ Cy., for example, the military occupation of the Ruhr from January ii, 
1923, until September 27, 1933. 

^ Cf> the late Professor Edwin Caiman : “ What should I answer if any one 
had the impertinence to ask me, * What did you do in the Great War ? ^ 
The best answer I can think of is, * I protested.* ** — An Economist* 5 Protest 
(1927), Preface. 

® Japan in Manchuria in 1932 and in China in 1937. Italy in Abyssinia in 
1935-36. 
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that he was not bound by his predecessors, is „ 
fraught with danger in certain circumstances. 
Clearly no nation can tie itself to the past, else 
Britain might still be carrying out a Palmer- 
stonian policy.^ But where a breach with the 
recent past may give rise to international 
comphcations, such breach should be carried 
out in consultation with all nations concerned.^ 
At the same time, nations should recognize ^ 
their positive duty under international treaties.^ 

(2) The surrender, in part, of national sovereignty. 

Nations should consider the benefit of sur- 
rendering some part of their sovereign rights 
to an international authority. 

(3) A system of mtemational law. This demands the 

same form of “ sanctions ” as exists internally. 
Law must be made effective so that dehberate 
breaches of the peace shall be punished. 

(4) Disarmament. It would not be possible to insist 

on the observance of the rule of law if nations 
were permitted to retain large private armies. 
The Kellogg Pact was hailed as closing the 
‘‘ gap ’’ in the Covenant, and thereby also 
aboHshing the right of private warfare. Arma- 
ments were to be maintained for the purpose of 
enforcing collective security. It has already 

^ The sanctity of treaties and a conference of all nations concerned to 
permit any breach were part of Sir Edward Grey*s policy before 1914. C/. 
the Montreux Conference of 1937 to consider Turkey’s request to change 
the conditions in the Straits, as a contrast to Germany’s unilateral breach of 
Locarno in 1936. Cf. also the policy of “ non-intervention ” in Spain. 

* Cf. cspeciiiy the Protocol of 1925 in which nations pledged themselves 
to abstain from the use of poison gas in warfare, and note the air raids pre- 
cautions in this and other coxmtries. Cf. also the resignation from the Govern- 
ment of the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden, February 20, 1938. There followed 
negotiations for an Anglo-Italian Agreement, signed on April i< 5 , 1938. 
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been noticed that • disarmament is implicit in 
the Covenant^ People seem to be divided into 
those who beUeve that peace can only be 
secured by armaments, and those who assert 
that if disarmament does not ensure peace, 
rearmament most certainly will not. 

Moreover, it is uncertain how far rearmament for 
’defence can be effective if called into use. New methods 
of warfare have been evolved since 1918, and in particu- 
lar the use of the air. No one can say with any certainty 
what exact form another major war would take.^ But 
it would seem that it is not completely possible to 
‘‘defend” cities and their non-combatant inhabitants. 
Attack on the cities of the “enemy” nation does not 
constitute protection of our own nationals ; it savours of 
reprisal rather than of defence. 

There is bred with reannament hostiUty, suspicion ® 
and fear, and it must lead, it would seem, either to war 
or to the economic crippling of a nation. It is already 
agreed in Britain that the cost of the rearmament pro- 
gramme is a certain measure of sacrifice in the social 
services. The economic effects of armament building 
are not easily measurable. At first, something of a 
boom, more employment, rising prices, but ultimately, 
unless war follow, a depression. A recent writer puts it, 

^See supra. The difficulty is to interpret the phrase “consistent with 
national safety/* 

® Just as no one could say in 1914 what exaa form naval warfare would 
take. 

® Cf. the White Paper of 1936. op, ciL, in which it was pointed out that the 
rising level of armaments elsewhere may increase the power of the League, 
but may also result in added power in the hands of a possible aggressor, the 
implication being that Great Britain would not be an aggressor but some 
other nation might be. “ We cannot excuse our own weakness by pointing 
to the strength of our neighbours.” 
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. . . the effect of rearmament is, for the moment, to 
heighten industrial activity. But it does so only at the 
cost of distorting the balance of the national economy, 
driving sound recovery into unsound boom, and gather- 
ing labour into industaes where its future employment 
depends on the continuance of world-wide pohtical 
madness. . . . Since it cannot last for ever, it is merely 
ensuring that the next slump is a bad one. . . . The 
sooner rearmament can be arrested by internationar 
agreement the less damage it will have done, and the 
less dfficulty there will be in devising an alternative, in 
expanded international trade or in peaceful pubHc works, 
to absorb the displaced armament workers.” ^ 

There are ‘‘ danger spots,” and consequently potential 
sources of conflict, not only in Europe but in other parts 
of the world.^ The League of Nations has the necessary 
machinery — the Permanent Court, ^ decision of Council 
or Arbitration for the settlement of aU disputes and the 
careful attention to all grievances — and it would seem 
that the hope for the future is to swing back, if not to 
the League itself, to the root idea of international agree- 
ment and control. 

No one supposes that it is easy to achieve peace by 
understanding. The events of recent years have served 
to show once again the dangers of nationalism. 

It is probable that of all ‘‘ isms ” to which man is 
emotionally subject, the most powerful is patriotism. 

^ The Round Table, September 1937. Booms, Slumps, and Armaments, 
pp. 776, 777. Cf. also Mr. Neville Chamberlain in the House of Commons, 
Monday, February 21, 1938 : “ I have never ceased publicly to deplore what 
seems to me a senseless waste of money for which every one will have to pay 
dearly — if they are not paying for it already/* 

2 Cf. for example the whole Colonial question. 

® Note the Optional Clause, for the acceptance of compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Permanent Court in certain legal disputes. 
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Because of this, it is essential that in Britain we do not 
adopt a sanctimonious attitude. It is easy to forget that 
nationals of other countries do not regard international 
affairs through British eyes, and, further, may have 
doubts of our sincerity.^ Foreign methods of diplomacy 
may irritate, and people may feel that there is justification 
for this. But we should consider that perhaps our 
grievances have not been so great as those of other 
countries. The War Guilt Clause ® is an illustration of 
this. It reads : 

“ The Allied and Associated Governments affirm and Germany 
accepts the responsibility of Germany and her Allies for causing 
all the loss and damage to which the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments and their nationals have been subjected as a consequence 
of the war imposed upon them by die aggression of Germany and 
her Allies.” 

If it be fair to demand what would have been our lot 
had we lost the war, it is equally fair to ask what our 
feeling would have been had such responsibility been 
thrust upon us. This is of particular importance twenty 
or more years after the Armistice, for in aU cotmtries 
there have grown to manhood and womanhood those 
who were not bom when the Somme was a grim 
reality. This new generation does not, cannot, feel 
it should be saddled with responsibility for the mistakes 
which led to 1914 and beyond. 

In all this confusion there yet remains the League of 
Nations, which, in 1936, appointed a Committee on the 
Application of the Principles of the Covenant. It is 
too early to say if from this Committee wiU emerge a 
solution such as will commend itself even to European| 

^ “ Perfidious Albion ” is not a pleasant nicIoQame. 

Article 231 of the Treaty of VersaEles. 
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nations. In the words of The Times, Any agreement ’ 
making for co-operation or the removal of friction 
between any two Powers is to be welcomed so long as 
it is not directed against the others.” ^ 

In this country most, people are afraid of a state of 
“ defencelessness,” and demand in consequence the 
maintenance of increased armed forces.^ This is under- 
standable enough, and as a pohcy may serve for a short 
period to preserve an uneasy peace. But since people' 
of other nations also fear “ defencelessness ” and take 
the same steps to remedy it, there develops an armaments 
race. It is impossible to beheve that competition in 
armament building can ensure lasting world peace. 


CHAPTER IX 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Much reference has been made to the Social Service 
State, a community so ordered that its government 
guides, directs, and controls all manner of individual 
activities, and also itself performs a number of services 
which it is no longer desirable to leave to private enter- 
prise. Such services can be organized either under the 
immediate control of the central government,® or by 
agents who, though finally subject to supervision, may 

' December 13, 1937. 

* ** The paper proceeds upon the assumption, now almost universally 
accepted, that the steps taken by His Majesty’s Government to make good our 
defences are unavoidable, and that they furnish a steadying influence on the 
present state of international relations ” (Cmd. 5,682, March 1938). The 
limits of naval construction agreed to in the London Naval Treaty of 1936 

were abrogated by U.S. A. in the spring of 1938, 

“ As, for example, the Armed Forces of the Crown. 
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have a wide measure of discretion. In this country most 
of the social services are administered by local authorities.’- 
Local government is at least as old as any form of central 
government, and in its origins was probably more 
efficient. The modern period of development began 
with the Reform Act of 1832. The first grant, in 1833, 
to education,^ the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, 
and the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, laid the 
foundations of our modem authorities. But the nine- 
teenth century habit of creating ad hoc bodies,* each 
independent of the other, and of carving the country 
into unrelated areas for the various purposes of local 
government, resulted by the ’8o’s in confusion and chaos. 
“ The total number of local authorities who then taxed 
the English ratepayer was 27,069, and they taxed him by 
means of eighteen different kinds of rates.” * 

Following the Franchise Act of 1884, there was a period 
of simplification, and an attempt to get back to the three- 
fold division of the country during Saxon times, “ the 
golden age of local government.” ® Township, Hundred, 
and Shire were to be reproduced in Parish, District, and 
County,® each to be controlled by its own democrati- 
cally elected Council. Even so, certain ad /wc bodies 
remained, the School Boards until 1903 ’ and the Boards 

^ But note that the administration of unemployment benefit is the direct 
concern of the central government. Cf, the creation of the Unemployment 
Assistance Board. Similarly most pensions are directly controlled. 

* It was for £20,000, payable in equal parts to the National Society and the 
British and Foreign Schools Society, upon condition that a like amount was 
contributed voluntarily. This was the beginning of grants-in-aid. 

* i.e. for a specific and limited purpose. Cf. Boards of Guardians, Boards 
of Health, School Boards. 

* W. Blake Odgers, English Local Government (2nd ed.), p. 15, 

“I&iU.p. 16. 

* County Councils and County Boroughs were established in 1888 ; Dis- 
trict and Parish Councils in 1894, when plural voting was also abolished. 

Education Act, 1902. 
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of Guardians until 1930.^ And the Overseer lingered on 
until 1927.^ Since the war, and indeed throughout the 
whole of the twentieth century, there have been certain 
marked features; the development of “omnibus 
authorities,” competent to perform all local govern- 
mgnt work, and the tendency to give more power to 
the larger authorities of County and County Borough, 
often at the expense of the smaller authorities.® 

During the nineteenth century and up to the present 
day there has always been implicit some form of puU 
between the claims of centrahzation and those of local 
need.^ As may be expected, the situation has been 
largely resolved by compromise, but the earnest local 
citizen still revolts against the idea of an “ abstract 
average of humanity,” ® and demands a recognition of 
his own pecuHar problems, and as a result, and within 
certain well-prescribed Hmits, local authorities are free 
agents. They have, of course, no sovereignty; they 
were created by Acts of Parliament, and they can there- 
fore be changed in composition, in function, and in 
power at the will of Parliament.® Because of this, they 
do not stand in a “ federal ” relation to the central power. 

There are nearly 15,000 local authorities in England 

^ Local Government Act, 1929. * Rating and Valuation Act, 1925. 

® But note the taking over in 1937 of certain trunk roads by the Ministry 
of Transport. A further exception was the establishment of twenty-two ad 
hoc appointed Area Committees under the Physical Training and Recreation 
Act, 1937. These Area Committees are responsible to the National Fitness 
Council appointed by the President of the Board of Education. 

^ It is essential to note the differences in need as between the urban and rural 
communities. 

® H. Finer, English Local Government p. 4. 

® Cf.t for example, the Local Government Act, 1929, which abolished the 
Boards of Guardians ; the establishment in 1931 of Traffic Commissioners in 
eleven areas to supersede some 1,100 former licensing authorities, and the 
original local application of the “means test” by Public Assistance Com- 
mittees under the National Economy Act, 1931. 
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and Wales/ and excepting those rural parishes which are 
not entitled to elect Parish Councils, and in which govern- 
ment is directed by the Parish Meetings, these authorities 
take the form of Councils,^ democratically elected. The 
franchise is more restricted than in parhamentary elec- 
tions. It is confined to ratepayers and their wives of full 
age, with the addition of the “ lodger’s ” qualification.® 
The percentage of people who vote in local elections 
is much lower than that of those who vote in elections 
for the House of Conamons. It is impossible to state 
precisely why. It may be that there are too many 
elections in some ca,ses ; an inhabitant of a rural parish 
has to vote for three councils, but the citizen of a county 
borough elects one council only.* Possibly too httle 

^ Numbers on December i, 1937 : 

County Councils . . ^2 

Metropolitan Borough Councils (including the Corporation 
of the City of London) . 

Receiver for Metropolitan Police 
Town Councils — 

Councils of County Boroughs 


Councils of other Municipal Boroughs 
Urban District Councils 


29 

I 


83 

300 

602 

478 

I 


7,000 


4,100 

342 


Rural District Councils (acting for 479 Districts) ! ! 

Council of Isles of Sciliy ] ] 

Parish Councils (number of parishes entitled to'elect a Parish 
Council) about . . 

Parish Meetings (number of rural parishes not entitled to elect 

a Parish Council) about 

Assessment Committees (outside London) . *. ’ ] 

There is in addition a large number of local authorities not included in the 
above list. There are, for example, 119 joint Town Planning Committees, 
215 joint Hospital Boards, 22 Vagrancy Committees. There arc joint Boards 
for Water, Gas, Sewerage and Burial purposes ; and such miscellaneous 
authorities as Commissioners of Sewers, Harbour Authorities, etc. 

» Though paroclnal electors may exercise the right of voting by ballot 
most Parish Councils are still elected by show of hands. * 

* i.e. for the occupation of an unfurnished room. 

* The rural elector may have to vote as many as five times in three years. 
The county borough elector votes three times in the same period, since there 
is an annual election for one-third of the council. In the case of citizens of 
a non-county borough, there are four elections in three years, 
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is known about the work of local authorities, or that 
work is not sufficiently made the subject of popular 
appeal. Is there a feeling that local authorities are after 
all comparatively unimportant e This is understandable 
in the case of a rural parish, but surely does not apply to 
large county boroughs. 

Some explanation may be found in the attitude of the 
organized parties. It has already been pointed out that ^ 
one of the alternatives to the party system is a loose 
individualism, and the choice of candidate on personal 
grounds.^ This appHes especially in county areas in 
which the elector, faced with no clear-cut issue of policy 
and programme, and with no sort of identification of 
national and local politics, is left to select as between 
individuals, each as reputable as the other. ‘‘Party,’’ 
of course, is an important factor in municipal politics, and 
the position of the elector in towns of any size is a much 
happier one than in rural areas. This introduction of the 
party element into local government has given rise to a 
good deal of controversy. There are those who feel 
that each area should be governed according to its im- 
mediate local needs, without any necessary reference to 
any other area or to national politics. And there are 
others who see in local affairs a duphcation m miniature 
of national problems, so that, for example, nationafiza- 
tion and municipal ownership are inherently the same 
thing. 

It is held by many that the entry of organized Labour 
into municipal politics was responsible for this party 
feeling, and they shake their heads and lament the days 
before the turn of the century when local control was 
based on individual and independent judgment. But 

^ Ste supra, p. Bs ec seq. 
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this is to ignore the vast development in the functions of 
local authorities and the increasing size of many local 
councils which turns them into repHcas of the House of 
Commons. In general, the existence of party division 
would seem to be an advantage, not only from the point 
of view of the local elector, hut also to the more 
efficient working of the authorities themselves.^ It is 
significant that outside London Labour has a majority 
on only three county councils,^ and the areas controlled 
are rather industrial than rural The success of Labour 
in the March 1937 elections for the L.C.C. has been 
credited to the very efficient organization of the London 
Labour Party. Local contests provide an opportunity for 
testing the efficient working of the party machine and for 
obtaining some idea of local opinion, though it would 
be dangerous to try to forecast the results of any General 
Election by reference to preceding local elections. It 
must be reahzcd that, largely because of the very nature 
of local affairs, both the parties and the general body 
of the electorate tend to suffer from a certain parochiahsm 
of view. This apples more to small rural and urban 
areas than to large towns. 

There are positive quaUfications necessary for candi- 
dature which to-day are almost uniform.^ These are 
bound up with the principle that local councillors should 

1 Cf. Sir W. E. Hart and W. O- Hart, op. cit.t p. Ii8. “ And it may be 
further claimed that a council member may make ids service more effective 
if it is directed by the policy of a party, with the advantage of consultation 
with the party, than if he acts in committee or Council meetings by the light 
of his own unaided judgment/’ 

See also H. J. Lasla, A Century of Municipal Progress : The Committee System 
in Local Government (1936), p. 85’ ** Broadly, it may be said that once we 
entered upon the epoch of the positive state it was impossible to avoid the 
entrance of party upon the scene/’ 

* Durham, Glamorgan, and Monmouth (August i, 1937). 

® Local Government Act, 1933. 
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have some personal^ interest in the area, and they must * 
therefore own freehold or leasehold property in that area, 
or be local government electors, or have resided within the 
area for twelve months prior to the election.^ Naturally 
paid office ® is a disqualification, as are bankruptcy, receipt 
of poor relief, and conviction for corrupt or illegal 
practices at the time of the election. In localities in which 
the party system functions there will be no difficulty in 
the choice of candidates to be presented to the electors.* 
But in other areas it is not easy to generahze on the 
methods by which men and women come to offer them- 
selves for civic service. Any one, not otherwise 
disqualified, who obtains the necessary small number of 
proposers and seconders may stand as a candidate. 

The local electors are charged with the task of either 
choosing a council as a whole, as in counties, parishes, and 
the London Metropolitan Boroughs, or of choosing 
one-third of the councillors each year as in boroughs and 
districts.^ There is consequently no uniformity of re- 
sponsiveness to the electorates will. Possibly the councils 
most in touch with the feeling of the people are those of 
town and district which are subject to annual renewal. 
But in the former case this must be qualified because of 
the existence of aldermen, indirectly elected and for 
the longer period of six years. 

The electors then choose or renew their council, but 
it is essential they should realize the methods by which 
the council carries out its work. Local administration is 

^ Contrast this with the qualifications necessary for candidature for the 
Commons. See supra^ p, 46. 

® They must, of course, be British subjects, over twenty-one years of age. 

® Tlois does not include the fees paid in certain circumstances to mayors 
of boroughs or chairmen of county councils. 

* But on a two-third’s resolution from the district council the county 
council can order retirement e/j Mot every three years. 
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• i rnimnittces ' cvcn the small parish council 

•£a1 

Further, he should be able to ^PPf of 

his o-wn local authority as part of a national scheme ot 

of local administration is this committee 
svsTem md Sod, bad. or indifferent functioning will 
ipend upS the composition of the committees chosen 

k?rhe cLncil. If the members be selected for their 

knowledge skill, and experience, if the ^haiman be 

Sint md haikonious relations be established with 

the permanent officials, there a^re all the 

for a forward, progressive policy. 

differ in their methods of appomtment .f 

an A where the party element is strong it may y 
necessary to pack the committees with the requisi e 
number^of “ right-thinking " people. Tbs imy detract 

from what has just been said about the necessity to elect 

councillors as good committee men. , . _ . 

Much of course, depends upon the relations between 

the chairman and the permanent officials attache , ^ 
committee. Local government demands a bla^ 
between the unpaid but responsible amateur ^nd 
but irresponsible expert, b theory, the pe«^^ont 
officials exist to carry out the 

to adnunister its services as determmed by the app p^ 
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coimnittees. But because of the comparative smaUness 
of local authorities, there is a closer touch, a greater 
intimacy between committee members and. permanent 
officials than can possibly exist at Whitehall. So it is 
that a poor chairman and a good permanent official may 
negative each other’s work. In this one realizes the 
importance of the “ personal ” relation. Since it is not 
the custom to change permanent officials it is the more 
important to select a good chairman. The habit of 
appointing the same man to the chair of a cornmittee 
year after year is to be deprecated. It not only does not 
give other and possibly younger councillors an oppor- 
tunity of being of service in that capacity, but also tends 
to estabhsh, if not a tradition, at least a static relationship 
between chairman and official.^ No one will deny that 
the task of a chairman is an arduous one in relation both 
to his fellow members and to his officials. Not the least 
of his responsibilities is to encourage his committee to 
appreciate their relationship with other committees and 
with the council as a whole. Although most of the work 
approved by committees is ratified by the council at its 
periodic meetings, anything in the nature of a forward 
pohey, especially if it involve increased expenditure, must 
commend itself to the finance committee and may have 
to be vigorously defended in the council chamber. 
There is a danger of local affairs being kept in water- 
tight compartments, and though councillors serve on 
three or more committees they may themselves keep 
distinct in their own minds the services they are ad- 
nainistering. This may also apply to officials when, for 

^ On similar lines permanent Oj65cials should be permitted to move, not as 
between departments of course, but , from one authority to another. The 
benefits of this in the pooling of experience cannot be over-estimated. 
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example, a director of education may have little or no 
contact with the town planning officer, and yet the 
■' schemes of one are likely vitally to affect the work of 
the other* Theoretically, the body of officials is linked 
up in the person of the clerk, the “ guide, philosopher, 
and friend ” of every one interested in their local affairs. 

A word inust be said here about co-option. Certain 
committees ^ have power to recommend to the council 
The co-option of persons of skill, experience, or know- 
ledge. Here is a power which, if wisely used, will 
undoubtedly add to any committee’s effectiveness. But 
if the right to co-opt is ^regarded as a method of 
“ rewarding ” individuals, irrespective of their merits, it 
must defeat its purpose. There is also a criticism heard 
in some quarters that too much work is done by co-opted 
members who have no direct responsibiMty to the com- 
munity. But this can only be if the councillors absent 
themselves from meetings and so leave the co-opted 
members in a majority. And the criticism ignores the 
ultimate overriding power of the council, though it is 
considered by many that councils do not sufficiently 
control their committees. 

Aldermen too stand in a peculiar relationship. They 
are intended to provide a “stable” element in the 
council, and, as has been seen, are indirectly elected by the 
council for a period of six years.^ They need not be 
councillors, but must be qualified to be such. Here again 
is a possibihty of abuse of privilege. It must be re- 

^ e.g. Local Education Authorities, Public Assistance Committees, Library 
Committees, Maternity and Child Welfare Committees, and Town Planning 
Committees. 

* One-half is elected every three years. In London, in both L.C,C. and 
Metropolitan boroughs, the aldermen number one-sixth of the whole number 
of councillors. In town councils outside London the number is one-third. 
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meirtbered that aldermen are jnst councillors under * 
another name ; they have no special powersd 
When a council is in being and its committees are 
estabhshed, it has to carry out the duties laid down by 
an enormous number# of Acts of Parliament, and if 
necessary to seek extra powers to enable it to perform 
further functions. Clearly, efficiency in local affairs is 
not only based upon the relation of committees and 
officials, but is bound up with finance. What is sought* 
is true economy,^ in the sense of order emerging from 
the wise spending of money. Unfortunately, the cry 
of “saving the ratepayers’ money” is one of popular 
appeal, and in the main ignores the benefits conferred 
through local government.^ 

Local authorities obtain their income from fines, fees 
and toUs, from the ownership of corporate property, 
from profits arising through trading enterprise, from 
loans, from grants-in-aid and from rates. This last 
item is the one which touches most nearly the pockets 
of the ratepayer. Rating itself can be made a matter 
of much controversy, the levying of a tax upon the 
occupation of immovable property, so that the real 
incidence of rating may not be equitable as between 
individual householders. But further than that the un- 
equal ability to bear a financial burden is brought out as 
between different areas. Whilst rating remains a matter 
of local concern, there will always exist such an inequaHty. 
The poHcy of the government of 1924-29 embodied 

^ Except as returning officers in their wards at town council elections. 

* To be contrasted with economy in the sense of niggardliness. 

^ Cf. Lord SneE : A Century of Municipal Progress: The Town Council 
(1936), p. 68. “ In reality, the amount that he pays in rates brings a greater 
return in health, security, and general well-being than he obtains from most of 
his other expenditure.” 
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in the Local Government^ Act of 1929/ aimed at a 
better sharing of local costs by changing the conditions 
upon which grants-in-aid would in future be paid from 
the central exchequer. By the Act, agricultural land and 
buildings were completely derated, and industrial and 
freight transport hereditaments were three-quarters de- 
rated.^ The former percentage grants were abolished 
with some exceptions, the grants for education and the 
’ police forces remaining on the old basis. Authorities 
were in future to receive a share of a General Exchequer 
Contribution as a block grant-in-aid of their general 
expenditure. This share was to be based on a formula 
calculated according to the needs of the area. The 
principle adopted was that of weighting ” ® the popu- 
lation for certain positive factors — the number of children 
under five years of age per 1,000 of the population ; 
low rateable value (under ^10 per head) ; the percentage 
of unemployment ^ ; and in rural areas, sparsity of 
population, calculated according to mileage of main 
roads. Since the grant is payable on the basis of the 
weighted population, from the point of view of the 
money to be received from the Exchequer, it pays an 
area to have, for example, a large number of small 
children and much unemployment. The scheme came 
into force on April i, 1930, but it will not be fully 
in operation until 1947. The experience of seven years 
has but served to show the difference in financial ability 
as between local areas. The following figures, taken 

^ This Act also abolished boards of guardians and established Public 
Assistance Committees for county and county borough councils, and 
guardiansV sub-committees in rural areas. 

2 In order to contribute to the revival of agriculture and industry. 

■■■ ' ®, i.e. adding: to. 

^ A super-weight ” for unemployment was introduced in 1937. — ^Local 
Government (Financial Provisions) Act, 1937. 
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from a White Paper’- presented by the 

Minister of 

Health in 1937, bear 

out this. 




Total 

Ratio of 


Estimated 

Population.® 

Weighted 

Population.® 

Weighted to 
Unweighted 
Population. 

England and Wales . 

40,^45,000 

103,363,190 

2-54 

* 

Monmouth 

324400 

1,783,759 

5*50 

Cumberland 

201,000 

1,094,115 

5*44 

Pembroke . . . 

85,100 

446,330 

5.24 

Glamorgan 

743^00 

3,705,100 

4.98 

Durham . 

908,300 

4,193.541 

4.62 

Sussex, West . 

244,700 

417,227 

1.71 

Sussex, East 

291,100 

436,616 

1.50 

Middlesex . 

1,866,800 

2,633.535 

141 

Surrey . 

1,088,400 

1,407,606 

1.29 


The figures for county boroughs were even more illumi- 
nating. Bournemouth with a population of 118,200 had 
a total weight of 272 (for unemployment), Sunderland’s 
population was increased from 185,000 to 1,034,865. The 
ratios of weighted to unweighted population for the ten 
best-off and ten worst-off towns were : 


Bournemouth . 

. I.OO 

Merthyr Tydfil . 

. . 5.81 

Southend-on-Sea 

. 1.09 

Sunderland 

• ■ 5-59 

Eastbourne 

. I.IO 

South Shields . 

. 4,97 

Southport . 

. 1.14 

Barnsley . . 

. . 4.62 

Hastings . 

. 1.16 

Gateshead . 

. . 4.55 

Blackpool . 

. 1.25 

Bootle 

. 4.5X 

Brighton . 

. 1.25 

West Hartlepool 

. . 445 

Oxford 

. 1.31 

Middlesbrough 

. . 4.12 

Bath . 

. 1.32 

Tynemouth 

. . 4*11 

Croydon . . 

• 1-37 

Wigan 

. . 4.00 


^ Report on Result of Investigation under Section iio (Local Government Act, 

1929)^ 1937. 

® Calculated on statistics for 1935. 

* On the assumption of a revised formula, i.e. to include the super-weight 
for excessive unemployment 
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By the policy of the Local Government Act of 1929 
there was therefore estabhshed the principle that poorer 
areas are more largely helped from central funds than 
richer areas. This is eminently just, having regard to the 
smaller financial capacity of the former. But many 
people think that this policy does not go far enough. ^ It 
,ias, of course, stressed the greater importance of the 
arge authority of county and county borough. 

Within certain limits local authorities may spend their 
money as they wish ; there is, of course, no legal Hmit ^ 
to the amount they may demand of their citizens by way 
of rates. But in certain services the central government 
has power ^ to demand a minimum standard of efficiency 
and the compliance of expenditure with ‘‘approved 
conditions.’’ The moneys^ at the disposal of local 
authorities have increased greatly during the past 
generation. 


Receipts from all sources 

1913-14 

325,118 

1933-34 
;fC533, 302,923 

From Rates .... 

71,276,159 

148,554.121 

„ Government Grants 

22,617,246 

121,617,414 

„ Trading Services ; and 
Toils, Fees, and Rents 

53,182,725 

146,132,875 

„ Loans . . • • 

70,285,394 

149,450,574 


^ Except under such an Act as the Addison Housing Act of 1919, in which 
local loss was confined to the proceeds of a id. rate. 

® There is, of course, audit by the District Auditor of the Ministry of Health. 
Note the continued existence of mayors* and elective auditors in boroughs. 
The conditions of payment of the General Exchequer contribution, as well as 
those for the older percentage grants, have given the Ministry a certain 
measure of control over poHcy. There is the insistence on a reasonable 
standard of ** progress and efficiency ** in public health and road development. 

® Froni Statistical Abstract {1937). The total cost of public social services in 
Great Britain for 1935 was ^^503, 78 3, 000, but this includes the cost of services 
such as Unemployment and National Health Insurance, all kinds of pensions, 
as well as moneys spent by local authorities on education, hospitals, housing, 
public assistance, etc. Cmd. 5,609 (1937). 
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It is the natural desire of public-spirited people to make 
their own areas as attractive as possible, and it is a curious 
reflexion on the human mind that otherwise uncom- 
promising individualists can be as communally proud of 
their city and urgent fogc its needs as the most enthusiastic 
Sociahsts. But the individuahsm of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries has presented local authorities with 
serious problems. Many of the social services of to-day 
began either as charitable concerns or trading under-" 
takings for the making of profit. Few would dream of 
restoring education to private enterprise, of giving up 
control of the roads to turnpike trusts, or of con- 
demning the economically distressed to the vagaries of 
individual charity. But there is still a confusion of 
thought in existence about what should or should not 
be within the competence of social control. It is argued, 
for example, that insufiicient is done in the way of pro- 
vision of hospitals and clinics and a general scheme of 
preventive medicine. But perhaps the best illustration 
of the clash between the individuaUst and the communal 
point of view is to be found in the problem of housing. 
Little effective housing legislation was passed before the 
war, and the Acts^ placed on the Statute Book since 
1918 have served to show the differences in opinion 
on this matter. It was only in 1930^ that real power 
was given to deal with slum-clearance, and not until 
1932^ was ‘‘amenity’’ made a subject of legislation, 
whilst overcrowding was not really considered until 

^ Cf. Addison Act, 1919 ; Chamberlain Act, 1923 ; and Wheatley Act, 1924. 
Under the 1923 Act more than 400,000 houses were erected, about 80 per 
cent, by private enterprise ; under the 1924 Act, nearly half a milHon houses 
were built, 97 per cent, by local authorities. 

* The Housing Act, 1930, commonly known as the Greenwood Act, 

® Town and Country Planning Act, 1932. 
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1936.^ Town and country planning schemes with their 
principle of zoningj^ their scheduling for the preserva- 
tion of all manner of things of importance, from groups 
of trees to ancient monuments, will ensue orderly con- 
struction in the future. But die nation has still the 
legacy of the past, and years must elapse before eyery 
town and village will be wisely planned. The problem 
concerns the inhabitant of urban and rural districts alike, 
for if there be an undoubted necessity to beautify the 
town there is an equal necessity to preserve the beauty of 
the countryside.^ The problem is to consider whether 
the provision of houses be a competent social service 
to be carried out by local authorities, or an economic 
function concerned with the sale of a commodity.^ No 
one supposes that education must be made to ‘‘pay,” that 
is, in the terms of a revenue measured in money. But 
houses are thought of as in a different category and 
presumably should be made to “ pay.” ® 

Over a whole range of services local authorities have 


^ The Housing (Financial Provisions) Bill, 193 8, proposes a uniform subsidy 
for slum clearance and* for the abatement of overcrowding. It also proposes 
to change the basis of grants imder the Greenwood Act — i.e. per person dis- 
placed as well as per house built. In future grants will be paid on the basis 
of houses built only. 

® ie> appropriating areas for special purposes and forbidding any other 
form of building. 

® Cy. the Restriction of Ribbon Development Act, 1935. In this context 
the work of the voluntary bodies deserves mention. Such are the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England, the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, and local bodies like Rural Community Councils. 

* C/. j&om a table compiled by Sir Waldron Smithers, M.P., published in 
Timcjr, October 18, 1937 : 

(For year ending 30th September.) 

1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 I93<5 

Total houses built 194,944 201,976 218,313 313*669 318,644 339,528 

Private enterprise 131,656 133,486 169,100 260,327 275,299 274,654 

Local Authorities 63,288 68,490 49*213 53,342 43,345 64,874 

* But if, conditions for ** differential renting ” under the Greenwood Act. 
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adinmistrative control with possibilities of extension in 
the future — ^municipal banking, music, the drama. But 
authorities themselves are subject to control. We have 
already suggested that certain problems may arise, as in 
the control of committees by the council and in the inter- 
relation between committees and officials. In addition, 
loczl councils must be obedient to the law, and are there- 
fore amenable to the jurisdiction of the courts to keep 
them within the law. But it would seem that control by 
the courts, though essential in the interests of the indi- 
vidual, is of restrictive^ nature, and therefore not sufficient 
in the positive state. And so local authorities are con- 
trolled by “ Whitehall,” which means that certain 
government departments, notably the Ministries of 
Health^ and Transport, the Board of Education and the 
Home Office (for sanctioning most by-laws), keep in 
close touch with councils. A great deal of the work of 
local authorities is subject to the approval of these de- 
partments, which guide, direct, and control, through 
power to withhold such approval, to make rules and 
regulations with the force of law, to audit accounts and 
to withhold grants. 

It is this authority in the hands of government depart- 
ments, and especially the setting up of administrative 
tribunals with “ quasi-judicial powers,” ® which has 
given rise to so much criticism of bureaucracy. But 

* See W. Ivor Jcmiings, A Century of Municipal Progress^ Central Control 
(1936), p. 438. ** The general conclusions to be drawn from the past century 
are by no means favourable to judicial control. To some extent the defects 
are inherent in judicial control. It is a control exercised at the instance of 
individuals. Its purpose is to obstruct rather than to help. It is expensive 
and dilatory. It is capable of application only when rules of law are broken, 
not when they are applied legally but incficctively,” 

* The Minister of Health has been referred to as “ the aptocratic dictator of 
the poor.” 

» Ibid., p. 443. 
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two points at least must be* made : the first that all this 
power is derived from Statute, that is, the will of Parlia- 
ment ; the second that, whilst having regard to local 
peculiarities, a certain uniformity of administration is 
desirable. But many people comider that the control of 
Parliament ^ over Government departments is singularly 
ineffective. The control in any case is pohtical and not 
legal, and this is as it should be since it is the task of 
Parhament ^ to agree upon principles and policy and to 
leave administration to the appropriate organs of govern- 
ment. 

By a roundabout route we are brought back to the 
elector. If he complain that as a local citizen he has 
small power, he should remember that in the final 
analysis Whitehall itself is under the control of the 
Commons. He should consider, too, that the ministers 
concerned are charged with the task of insisting upon a 
minimum performance,^ and that local authorities have 
much freedom to develop a progressive pohcy in their 
own areas beyond these minimum requirements. 

CHAPTER X 

CONCLUSION 

The first function of the parliamentary institutions which 
have been described in tins book is to establish and main- 

^ As for example in the granting or withholding of Provisional Orders for 
the extension of the powers of local authorities. 

* On Friday, March 4, 1938, the Local Authorities (Enabling) Bill was 
introduced as a Private Member's Bill. It proposed to give power to local 
authorities to develop savings banks, and to provide their own supplies of 
such commodities as milk, cream, coal, bread, and bricks. The Bill was 
defeated on Second Reading, 160 to 109. 

* Cf, Jennings, op. at, pp. 444, 445. 
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tain that order without which no complex society such 
as ours can adequately exist. But, as has already been 
l^inted out, it is becoming increasingly recognized that 
the ultimate aim of all governments should be the welfare 
of the subject. ^Although it is not easy to decide exactly 
what are man s wants, there are certain fundamental 
conditions which must be fulfilled if society is to become 
healthy. In simple terms, all people should have a 
sufficiency of food, clothing, and house-room, work to 
do and leisure to spend, and developed ability for the 
spending of that leisure along personal lines. 

Nations have sought different means internally to 
express their social desires, and it may be that freedom 
and tolerance are ill-conceived if the price paid for them 
be starvation. But man is essentially an individual, and 
it should not be the aim of democratic society through 
its institutions and its educational system to attempt to 
mould according to a fixed pattern. If “ totahtarianism ” 
as a creed means the reduction of individual fieedom so 
that the citizen becomes a mere unit with “ rights ” 
derived only with permission from above, then it must 
run counter to any true conception of democracy. 
Economic sufEciency may be won at too hard a price. 

Unfortunately the British people are apt to be all too 
unheedmg. “ Most generations, it might be said, walk 
in a path which they neither make nor discover, but 
accept ; the main thing is that they should march. The 
blinkers worn by Englishmen enable them to trot all 
me more steadily along the beaten road, without being 
disturbed by curiosity as to their destination.” ^ It 

every thinking citizen to 
consider if be can discern purpose in society. It is tbis 
^ 'Tswnty, The Acquisitipe Society (igzi), p. X. 
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inadequacy of thought which constitutes so grave a 
danger, a danger which is not lessened by the effects of 
propaganda.^ Convictions may be tenaciously held 
upon a basis of insufficient knowledge. And pohtical 
convictions expressed in practice may easily result in 
institutions ® and social purpose very diffpr frx- from 
what had been originally promised. 

^ Equally important in the post-war years are the 
methods by which governments seek to realize their 
aims. The recourse to brutaUty to suppress opponents 
has shocked observers in our country. To suggest that 
what has happened abroad in the way of violent change 
caimot occur here is to be short-sighted. To argue that 
the “ characteristics ” of the EngHsh people will ensure 
the preservation of a free democracy is the result of 
insufficient analysis. 

It is true that Enghsh public life exhibits certain features 
which tend to produce what has been called the 
“ statutory-cum-voluntary ” state. A host of societies ® 
of a voluntary nature and unconcerned with poHtical 
activity exists to serve the interests of the people. Free- 
dom of rehgious opinion and worship is enjoyed, but 
unfortunately the failure of the Churches to discover for 
themselves a considered relation * between the purpose 

*_For an_ excellent short article on this subject see Dr. Conz^, “The Psy- 
etiology ot Propaganda,” in The Highwayj for January 1938. 

^ This is well illustrated in the new Soviet Constitution, ideal on paper. 
At the elections on Peceinber 12,, 1937, 90,319,346 Soviet citizens voted out 
01 a total of 93 » 539 > 47 S, Le, 96.5 per cent, of the electorate. There were 
1,143 candidates for 1,143 seats. 

V ^ bodies as Y.M.C.A. and 

Y.W.C.A., Bri&sh Legion, W.E.A., League of Nations Union, Rural Com- 
munity Councils, may be cited as illustrations, hi recent years there have 
come mto existence * Book Clubs ” with an educadonal-cum-propaeandist 
purpose. r r& 

* This is especially brought out in the attitude of religious bodies to war. 
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of leligion and that of the secular state tends further to 
confuse ordinary people. 

The real uncertainty is the attitude which will be 
adopted by those possessed of authority and of privilege 
if their position be seriously challenged. Will they abide 
by^the rules of the parhamentary ‘‘ game ’’ if forced into 
a minority by the electorate of this country, or, if “ isms 
clash, will government by violence be the result ? The 
technique for the seizure of power must be familiar to 
those who have followed events abroad. Now it does 
not necessarily follow that anything of this nature will 
occur. But the story of the Irish struggle ^ in the years 
immediately prior to 1914 throws an ugly light upon 
what one section of the community is prepared to do in 
the event of a British Government proposing to carry 
measures with which it disagrees.. The nature of the 
struggle may be dififerent and the battleground itself 
shifted, but the objective is the same, the retention of 
power and privilege. 

It may be trite but it is also necessary to repeat that 
democratic institutions can only work if all members 
of the community are prepared not only to let them but 
to make them. There are many who fear that some 
time in the future clash must come. Is it then to be 
** revolution ” because we do not take thought for the 
morrow, and because we cannot or will not seek to 
discover purpose in our individual and social living i 
Are we clinging to a despised and outworn creed and 
so deceiving ourselves ? 

It is not fair to be called upon to condemn bloodshed 

^ For excellent accounts of the Umonist preparations to resist His Majesty’s 
Government and the attitude of certain army ofiScers, see Ensor, a't., 
pp. 472-481 and Spender, op, cit., chapters xxxv. and xxxvi„ pp. 412-435. 
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in, say, Germany, and condone it in Russia. “ For 
revolution, like war, is infinite tragedy, since in its very 
nature it means pain and suffering and the tragic con- 
fusion of means with ends. The innocent not less than 
the guilty are its victims. It is the enemy of Reason and 
Freedom — ^the twin goddesses whose triumph gives what 
of beauty there is in the ultimate texture of men’s 
lives.” ^ 

There is so much competence for good in our society 
that to face the future courageously means not only a 
betterment of the conditions of the people, but an 
example of what the freedom and tolerance associated 
with democracy can bring about. So that our achieve- 
ments as a nation might be measured in terms of social 
accomplishment instead of in terms of “ power.” 

In conclusion let it be said that, given the concerted 
will, democracy as a creed of equality, freedom, and 
toleration, and expressed through institutions in harmony 
with these conceptions, is competent to provide all the 
essentials of decent living. As yet there is no satisfying 
alternative. But purpose and function, already dis- 
cerned by the few, must be made clear to the many. For 
if our democracy, Hmited as we have seen it to be, ulti- 
mately crack, through perhaps internal dissension or 
external aggression, a fresh start must be made. And in 
the words of Professor Laski, “ There is no tragedy more 
stark in the history of mankind than the compulsion to 
begin anew a search of which already we can define the 
goal.”« 

^ H.J. Laski, Demacmry irt Cmw (1933), p, 266. 

* Ihia., p. 267. 
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